The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York 
1268 Union Commerce Bldg. 


FREDERICK N. WINKLER, C. L. U. 
General Agent 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company 
445 Hanna Building 


DAVID M. COWAN 


Branch Manager 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada 
1040 Terminal Tower 


SETH A. BARDWELL 
and Associates 
Agents 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 
1010 Union Commerce Bldg. 


CHARLES E. STUMB 
Manager 
“Reliance Life Insurance Company 
Eighth Floor, Swetland Bldg. 


ROSS M. NORRIS 
General Agent 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


WALTER H. BROWN 


Manager . 
Cleveland Ordinary Agency 
The Preegpetie Insurance 

ompan 

of yo aw 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
1128 Hanna Building 


HERMAN MOSS, C. L. U. 
General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. 
9013 Union Commerce Bldg. 


HENRY G. WISCHMEYER 
General Agent 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
1816 Keith Building 


CLEVELAND 


Offers the comfort of a climate tempered by 
cool Lake Erie. 


Offers hotel facilities second to none with a 
1000 room headquarters at the Statler. 


Offers for all general sessions, a beautiful air- 
oe theatre, located in headquarters 
otel. 


Offers a central location that has been proven 
by the largest conventions as ideal. 


Offers entertainment made unique by one of the 
world's largest inland lakes. 


Offers an opportunity to make 1940 an Inter- 
national Convention. 


Offers internationally famous hospitality. 


SMITH, LAWLOR & KROEHLE 
General Agents 
Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company 
621 Hanna Building 


R. B. COFFMAN 
General Agent 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
810 Leader Building 


RENE P. BANKS 
General Agent 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
1330 Hanna Building 


EARLE W. BRAILEY, C. L. U. 


General Agent 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
910 Hanna Building 


WILLIAM L. McPHEETERS 


General Manager 
Northeastern Ohio 
The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company 
930 Keith Building 


TRUMAN H. CUMMINGS 
and Associates 
National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont 
N. B. C. Building 


J. RAY DAVIS 
General Agent 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
728-34 Keith Building 


RUSSELL P. THIERBACH 


and Associates 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


W. ALLEN BEAM 


General Agent 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass. 
1440 Leader Building 


G. B. CHAPMAN 


General Agent 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Sixth Floor, Leader Building 


E. W. SNYDER 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Ninth Floor, Hippodrome Bldg. 
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Aetna Life People 
Hold Convention at 
Colorado Springs 


Spirit of President Brainard 
Manifested in the 
Organization 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


Those who attend the agency conven- 
tions of the Aetna Life from year to 
year become more and more convinced 
that the spirit of the organization 
breathes very intimately the personality 
and business philosophy of President 
M. B. Brainard. His vision, his concep- 
tion of business family relationships, his 
democratic bearing and his very friendly 
and amiable nature are shown in many 
ways. Some executives become somewhat 
aristocratic and hold aloof from the people 
down the line. Some are so engrossed 
with the big problems in other depart- 
ments that they do not come in contact 
to any great extent with the men in the 
field. Not so, President Brainard. He is 
approachable at all times and the most 
humble man in the Aetna Life family 
can have a talk with him. In speech, in 
dress, in manner, he is a thoroughgoing 
democrat, a man of the people, one who 
has a great affection for his organiza- 
tion and who keeps close to it. 

He attends these agency conventions 
regularly. He takes part and his talk 
at the banquet is an outstanding feature. 
He soon learns the names of agents. 
He has a fine sense of humor, is jocular, 
gg of games and certainly loves peo- 
ple. 


J. Stanley Edwards Welcome 


J. Stanley Edwards, general agent at 
enver, was the general agency host 
and gave the welcome at the first ses- 
sion. He has been 50 years in insurance 
and 44 as a general agent. He is an 
ex-president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and a director of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. He said that this was the third 
time he has welcomed the Aetna Life 
seneintion to Colorado. Life insurance, 
“a declared, plays an important part in 
the search for new frontiers. It has built 
many enterprises in the past and it is 
just as conspicuous today in assisting 
many business enterprises. He sees a 
= opportunity for individual effort in 
re insurance service. Mr. Edwards said 
- he was present one of the days 
sae the SEC monopoly committee in- 
e gation was on in Washington, D. 
salgese Tai very clearly the sinister 
ery ind the auestions that were 
gg ce-President Whatley said there are 
pet. ag now in the “Veterans Legion,” 
" mene that they have qualified for 10 
ah ty years in the corps. Of this num- 
i were present at this convention. 

€ predicted that the “Veterans Le- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 








War Expected to Increase 
Life Insurance Sales 


Canadian Service Restric- 
tions and Extra Charges 
Go Into Effect 


TORONTO—V. R. Smith, general 
manager Confederation Life, has issued 
a special bulletin to all managers and 
branch secretaries regarding life insur- 
ance upon those leaving Canada or New 
foundland to travel or reside abroad and 
those serving with the armed forces of 
Great Britain. 

The statements made by Mr. Smith 
are representative of similar bulletins 
which will be issued by the general- 
managers of other Canadian companies 
this week. The new regulations also 
will have a wider effect in Canada than 
was the case a week ago, as Canada 
served notice on Sunday that a state of 
war exists between Canada and Ger- 
many. 


Old Policies Not Restricted 


All policies issued before the war re- 
striction clause was adopted Sept. 1 are 
free of war service restrictions except 
those with aviation restriction clauses 
and those with double indemnity and 
disability benefits which are voided by 
war service, said Mr. Smith. No extra 
war premiums will be charged such 
policies, even those incorporated in poli- 
cies issued from 1914-18. 

Under existing policies issued to 
civilians containing an aviation clause 
an extra will be charged, should the in- 
sured engage in the war air service but 
no extra will be charged for military 
or naval service. 

Policies which have lapsed more than 
30 days will be reinstated only subject 
to a war clause. Policies being carried 
under extended term insurance, where 
the term extension will expire within 
five years from the 1st of September, 
1939, will be reinstated with all benefits, 
only subject to a war clause. 


Policy Changes 


When a policyholder desires to change 
an existing policy to one on a cheaper 
plan or to one for an increased amount 
of insurance, a war clause may be in- 
corporated in the new changed policy. 
No detailed rules can be laid down in 
advance. 

“All policies (including group) after 
Sept. 1 will contain: 

1. A war clause providing for an ex- 
tra premium upon leaving Canada and 
(a) being engaged in military or naval 
service; (b) travelling to or taking up 
residence outside Canada, Newfound- 
land or continental United States. Ex- 
ceptions may be made upon request in 
instances where the travel or residence 
abroad involves no extra hazard from 
submarines or aerial bombing. 

2. An aviation clause excluding the 
risk of death while engaged in flying 
except as a fare-paying passenger on 
regular standard routes with a regularly 
licensed pilot. 

Only a limited amount will be ac- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





Predict Gains in General 
Business Will Stimulate 
Production 


All indications point to increased life 
insurance sales as a result of the Euro- 
pean war. Although there is no doubt 
that the threat of the possibility of war 
exclusion clauses will stimulate imme- 
diate sales, a more far reaching effect 
will be the gains in general business. 
With the surge forward in the stock and 
commodity markets the reaction to the 
war news differs materially from the 
1914 situation. The war then was not 
anticipated and as a consequence during 
the first six months business in this 
country was in a jittery state. An early 
recovery in 1915 was followed by three 
years of war prosperity. 


Better Adjusted to Situation 


Since the war threats have been hov- 
ering in the background for several 
years, the United States is better ad- 
justed to the situation and is in a much 
more favorable economic situation today 
than it was in 1914. Although the ex- 
tent of the war prosperity is expected 
to depend upon the fate of the neutrality 
law, even if Congress does not repeal it, 
trade will be stimulated not only with 
the belligerents but with South America. 

It is only logical to compare the pres- 
ent with the situation in the first world 
war. People are much more concerned 
about the United States being drawn 
into the war today than they were in 
1914. Until 1917 the life insurance 
business was not particularly disturbed 
about war possibilities and the war ex- 
clusion clauses were not evoked until 
that time. 


Adopt Uniform Charge 


The first war exclusion clauses to be 
adopted provided for an extra premium 
for overseas service and no extra charge 
for domestic service. After a confer- 
ence of insurance commissioners and 
company officials it was decided to have 
a uniform extra charge for military serv- 
ice either in this country or overseas. 
Most of the companies adopted this 
plan. The following war exclusion 
clause used by the Mutual Benefit Life 
gives a good idea of the provisions 
under this plan: 


Provisions of Clause 


“If, within five years from the date 
of this policy, the insured shall engage 
in any military or naval service in time 
of war, the liability of the company in 
event of the death of the insured while 
so engaged, or within six months there- 
after, will be limited to the return of 
the premiums paid hereon exclusive of 
any extra premium paid for military or 
naval service, less any indebtedness to 
the company hereon; unless before en- 
gaging in such service or within one 
month (of not less than 30 days), or at 
the time of paying the first premium due 
thereon, if the insured shall pay to the 
companv at its home office, such extra 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





Travelers Officers 
Before SEC Probers 
at Washington, D. C. 


Some of the Features 
Brought Out in the 
Hearing 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON—Lending of money 
to Travelers officers, directors, and em- 
ployes by banks which the company 
owns or controls took the monopoly 
subcommittee’s spotlight this week, fol- 
lowing last week’s conclusion of hear- 





ZACHER 


L. E. 


ings on industrial insurance. Though 
the inquisitors who had President L. E. 
Zacher and others on the stand ques- 
tioned at times the soundness of per- 
mitting company officers and directors to 
sit in judgment, as bank directors, on 
loans to themselves and their colleagues, 
there was no challenge on the legality 
of the loans. 


Question as to Loans 


While the questioning made it appear 
that the money borrowed on collateral 
was largely to finance purchases of 
Travelers stock, the examiner, Gerhard 
Gesell, special. counsel Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, failed to elicit any 
definite answers on this point. Mr. 
Zacher said that he could not recall 
whether or not $52,527 which he bor- 
rowed from a Travelers-controlled bank 
in 1915 was to enable him to purchase 
Travelers stock. Another witness, W. 
S. Sherwood, cashier of the Travelers 
companies, said his loans at the Con- 
necticut River Banking Company, stock 
of which is owned 71 percent by the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Vital Question Arises in 
Case of Death of Partner 


At the regional convention of the 
Aetna Life at Colorado Springs, one of 
the most important papers presented 
was by Associate Counsel D. F. Cava- 
naugh, who spoke on partnership insur- 
ance. He presented a form of partner- 
ship agreement which he regards as a 
composite of the most desirable forms. 
He called attention to the fact that 
agents can use thjs form as a suggestion 
but unless they are admitted to the bar 
they have no legal right to give counsel 
to anyone regarding an individual or 
specific form. Therefore, Mr. Cava- 
naugh said that the prospect can submit 
to his attorney this form at least as a 
basis. 


Converted Into Partnership 


Mr. Cavanaugh said that the partner- 
ship is the oldest and still the most com- 
mon form for two or more persons to 
carry on a business. Because partner- 
ships are exempt from many of the 
taxes and other legal restrictions im- 
posed on corporations, many corpora- 
tions are finding it profitable to convert 
their businesses into partnerships. Con- 
trary to popular belief, Mr. Cavanaugh 
said, partnerships are more popular than 
ever among new enterprises. However, 
he pointed out one great objection in 
doing business as a partnership, that 
being the legal situation which is created 
by operation of the law on the death of 
a partner. Elaborating on this point, 
Mr. Cavanaugh said: 


Payment of Premiums 


“Men associated in business as part- 
ners generally have a deep regard for 
each other. Life partners in marriage, 
they sometimes fail to consider what is 
likely to happen if their partnership is 
terminated by death of a member. It is 
our job—and we shall be well paid for 
it—to drive home to partners in business 
the foolish risk they assume in allowing 
the law to take its course upon the death 
of a member of the firm. 

“Just as we have laws for distribution 
of. an estate where no will is left, we 
have laws governing the disposition of a 
firm where no other arrangement is 
made by the owners during their life- 
time. No sensible man of property 
would fail to make a will if he found 
that the intestacy laws would not dis- 
tribute his estate in accordance with 
his wishes. Likewise, no reasonable part- 
ner will fail to provide for the contin- 
gency of death of a member of the firm 
if he finds that the ordinary course of 
the law will lead to a result he has not 
anticipated, and certainly does not de- 
sire. Everyone knows that death of a 
partner terminates the partnership. But 
it is unlikely that partners generally 
have ever tried to visualize what this 
means when expressed in terms of actual 
facts. 

“It means that on the dissolution of a 
firm by the death of a member it be- 
comes the function and duty of a surviv- 
ing partner to liquidate and wind up the 
partnership affairs without delay. It means 
that he has no right to spend the firm’s 
money on any new contracts or new en- 
terprises nor can he renew any of the 
notes or other obligations of the firm. 
Practically, it means that he has no au- 
thority to continue the business. If he 
does so. he alone is liable for the debts 
incurred, and he alone must answer for 
all devreciation and loss due to the con- 
tinuation of the business. The surviving 
partner is faced with the alternative of 
either liquidating the business, or of buy- 
ing out the heirs of the deceased part- 
ner, or reorganizing with their consent, 
through negotiations which, even if suc- 
cessful. may drag through the probate 
court for months. durine which time his 
hands are tied. From the standpoint of 
the survivor, the death of his partner 
mav well mean the end of the business. 

“Nor is the situation anv better from 
the standpoint of the heirs of the de- 


ceased partner. They cannot step into 
the shoes of the deceased partner and 
continue the business. They must per- 
mit the surviving partner to remain in 
sole control of the business for the pur- 
pose of liquidating it. A business in 
liquidation has only a fraction of the 





value of a going concern. Consequently, 
if the heirs of the deceased are forced to 
sell their interests in a firm in liquida- 
tion, or to realize upon their interests 
through a partitioning of the assets of 
the firm, the ultimate amount to be re- 
alized by them will be but a small part 
of what the deceased partner’s interest 
was worth while he was alive. | ; 
“The inherent nature of the situation 
which exists upon the death of a part- 
ner is such as to breed dissatisfaction 
and suspicion among those interested in 
the business. The surviving partner 





PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENT 








This agreement is entered into this 
eeaiee nee day of 
and between ....cccccccsccccccocs 
ee ere ke (herein called partners) 
for the purpose of protecting their mu- 
tual interests in the partnership of 
re are by providing a plan 
whereby the interest of each partner in 
the partnership may at his death go to 
the surviving partner, and in consider- 
ation therefor certain life insurance and 
other benefits shall be paid to the de- 
ceased partner’s beneficiaries as herein- 
after set forth, to-wit: 

1. Each partner has caused his life 
to be insured under certain life insur- 
ance policies listed in Schedule A at- 
tached hereto, and it is agreed that all 
premiums hereafter becoming due on the 
policies listed in Schedule A shall be 
paid by the partnership and be charged 
to general partnership operating ex- 
pense. 

2. The policy or policies on each part- 
ner’s life shall be payable as a death 
claim to the other partner as his inter- 
est may appear as payee under Para- 
graph 5(b) hereof, and the balance to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries now or 
hereafter designated in the policies. It 
is agreed that each partner shall have 
the right to designate and change the 
beneficiary named in the policy or poli- 
cies on his life and to specify the 
method of paying the insurance to said 
beneficiary, and the other partner agrees 
to join in any request for that purpose. 

3. Each policy shall be changed by 
endorsement or otherwise so as to pro- 
vide that during the lifetime of the in- 
sured the right to receive all benefits 
and to exercise all options and privi- 
leges described in the policy shall vest 
in said partners jointly or the survivor. 


* * * 


4. At the death of a partner the sur- 
viving partner (1) Shall be the sole 
owner of the partnership business and 
all the assets employed therein, both 
tangible and intangible, (2) shall be the 
sole owner of the policy or policies on 
his own life, (3) shall assume full lia- 
bility for all partnership debts and ob- 
ligations. 

5. The provisions of Paragraph 4, 
however, shall be carried out at the 
death of a partner only in the following 
event: 

(a) That payment shall be made by 
the surviving partner to the executor 
or administrator of the deceased part- 
ner of the excess, if any, of the value 
of the partnership interest of the de- 
ceased (as stipulated in Paragraph 6 
hereof) over the value as of the date of 
death of the deceased partner of the 
proceeds of the life insurance policy or 
policies on his life approved for pay- 
ment by the insurance company to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries other than 
the surviving partner. 

(b) That payment shall be made to 
the surviving partner out of the pro- 
ceeds of said policy or policies on the 
life of the deceased partner of an 
amount equal to one-half of the sum, 
if any, by which the value as of the date 
of death of the deceased partner of the 
proceeds of the life insurance policy or 
policies on his life approved for pay- 
ment by the insurance company to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries other than 
the surviving partner, exceeds the value 
of the partnership interest of the de- 
ceased (as stipulated in Paragraph 6 
hereof). 

(c) That payment shall also be made 
to the executors or administrators of 
the deceased partner of an amount equal 
to one-half of the net cash surrender 
value of the policy or policies on the 
life of the surviving partner as of the 
date of death of the deceased partner. 

*x* * x* 


6. It is agreed that immediately after 
the signing of this agreement and an- 
nually, or, if the partners shall agree, 
more often, thereafter, the partners 
shall agree upon a valuation to be placed 





upon the interest of each partner in 
the partnership for the purposes of this 
agreement, excluding all indebtedness of 
either partner to the other or to the 
partnership. Each of such valuations 
shall be endorsed upon this agreement 
in Schedule B, and the value of a de- 
ceased partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship, for the purposes of this agreement, 
shall be the last valuation endorsed in 
Schedule B prior to his death, adjusted 
as of the daté of death of a partner by 


adding to or deducting from the value }. 


of the deceased partner’s interest (as 
the case may be) the difference between 
the amount of any indebtedness owing 
by the deceased partner to the partner- 
ship and to the surviving partner, and 
the amount of any indebtedness owing 
by the surviving partner to the partner- 
ship and to the deceased partner. Such 
valuation shall not include the cash sur- 
render value of the life insurance poli- 
cies listed in Schedule B. 

This agreement may be terminated by 
either partner and such _ termination 
shall become effective at the expiration 
of thirty days’ notice in writing to the 
other partner. In the event of such 
termination the insurance policies listed 
in Schedule A shall be retained by each 
insured free of restriction, and each 
partner shall relinquish in writing, on 
forms required by the insurance com- 
pany, his interest in his partner’s policy 
or policies, provided, however, that if 
the aggregate net cash surrender value 
of the policies on the life of one partner 
as of the date of termination of this 
agreement shall exceed the aggregate 
net cash surrender value of the policy 
or policies on the life of the other part- 
ner, then the former shall pay to the 
latter one-half of the amount of such 
excess. No sale of a partnership inter- 
est shall be made while this agreement 
is in force, unless by written consent of 
the partners, and each partner agrees 
that he will in no event sell the whole 
or any part of his partnership interest 
without first giving to the other partner 
thirty days notice thereof and that the 
other partner shall have the right within 
said thirty day period to purchase the 
interest to be sold at a price not in 
excess of the price which the selling 
partner states, in good faith, he intends 
to ask of a third party buyer. 

* * x 

8. Any amount due under Paragraph 
5(a) may be paid by the surviving part- 
ner with negotiable, promissory notes, 
secured by the partnership assets and by 
an assignment of life insurance policies 
on the life of the surviving partner. 
Such notes shall be for equal amounts 
not exceeding ten in number and shall 
bear interest at the rate of ...... per- 
cent annually from date until paid. The 
first note shall be due six months after 
the date of death of the deceased part- 
ner and the remaining notes shall be 
due at semi-annual intervals thereafter. 

9. This agreement shall be binding 
not only upon the parties hereto, but 
also upon their heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, successors, assigns, and upon 
their wives. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto 
have executed this agreement the day 
and year above written, and their re- 
spective wives have also affixed their 
signatures hereto as evidence of ‘their 
ratification and approval of the terms 
and conditions hereof. 

SCHEDULE A 

The following life insurance policies 
are held subject to the terms of the 
foregoing agreement: 


Policy Number Amount On Life of 


SCHEDULE B 
It is agreed that the value of each 
partner’s interest in the partnership for 
the purposes of the foregoing agree- 
ment, on date shown, is as follows: 
Value of each Signature of 
Date Partner’s Interest Both Partners 


ry 





will naturally resent any attempted in- 
terference on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased, and the heirs will in turn be 
skeptical whether the surviving partner, 
due to his being in sole control of the 
partnership® affairs, is conducting the 
business so as to safeguard their in- 
terests. 

“Probably there is no more effective 
way to illustrate the consequences which 
may result from failure to make provi- 
sion for the contingency of death of a 
partner than to relate some true stories 
which have been the subject of court de- 
cisions. For example, there was the 
case of Ralph Ducker, and his father, 
engaged in the hat manufacturing busi- 
ness in New York City. The father, who 
had a 70 per cent interest, died, and the 
son tried to carry on the business for 
some time after his father’s death, be- 
lieving that it was in the best interests 
of the family to do so. But after sey- 
eral years, the business wound up insoly- 
ent. Although the brothers and sisters, 
who were the father’s heirs, received 
large sums of money out of the business 
while the son was in charge as surviving 
partner, they brought suit against him 
for an accounting, on the ground that 
he had no right to operate the business, 
but should have promptly liquidated it 
after the death of the father. Even 
though the son acted in utmost good 
faith, and the court expressed its resent- 
ment against the action of the heirs by 
saying that they were invoking the ut- 
most rigor of the law against their 
brother, judgment was rendered against 
the brother. Here is proof, if any 
is needed, that even a father and son 
partnership with all the ties of kinship, 
furnishes no assurance that the affairs 
of the firm will be carried on without 
litigation and loss to all concerned, in 
event of the death of a partner. (In re 
Ducker’s Estate, 263 N. Y. S. 219.) 


Case Shown from Los Angeles 


“In Los Angeles, two men were part- 
ners engaged in the purchase and sale of 
real estate. One of them died and the 
surviving partner failed to sell the real 
estate of the firm. Sometime later the 
heirs of the deceased partner brought 
suit against him claiming he had been 
negligent in failing to sell the property 
when there was a good market for it, 
and that they were entitled to a per- 
sonal judgment against him for an 
amount equal to one-half of the value of 
the firm’s real estate as of the date of 
the death of the partner, the real estate 
in the meantime having depreciated in 
value substantially. Although the surviv- 
ing partner won the suit, after an appeal 
to the higher court, on the ground that 
he had not been negligent in holding on 
to the real estate, this case illustrates the 
risk which a surviving partner takes 
even where he sits tight. Whatever he 
does is at least at the peril of defending 
a lawsuit. (Vasiljevich v. Radanovich, 
31 Pas. (2d) 802.) 

“A case in Missouri illustrates the 
problem of a surviving partner in a pro- 
fessional partnership. (Groves v. Aeger- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 








Arranges Silver Jubilee 
of Minnesota Federation 





George W. Wells, secretary of the 
Northwestern National Life and former 
Minnesota insur- 
ance commissioner, 
is general chairman 
in charge of the ob- 
servance of the sil- 
ver anniversary of 
the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Minne- 
sota, which is to be 
held Sept. 19 in St. 
Paul. He has ar- 
ranged a notable 
program for the 
federation’s silver 
jubilee meeting. George W. wells 

Life, fire and casualty interests bo 
participate and the program is of appa 
to all. 
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Missouri State 
Unit Backs St. Louis 
fo the Utmost 


Organization, With 2,000 
Members, Will Share 
Activities With Host City 





The Missouri Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is proud of its rank as fourth 
state association in the country as con- 
cerns membership in the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mis- 
souri underwriters have always dis- 
played keen interest and support of as- 
sociation activities, and for the past sev- 
eral years the association has had a mem- 
bership of more than 1,000. This year 
an all-time high of well over 2,000 mem- 
bers has been reached. 


Ten local units comprise the member- 
ship of the Missouri association, and 
these are actively cooperating with the 
program of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. These associations 
are: Cape Girardeau, Columbia, Hanni- 
bal, Jefferson City, Joplin, Kansas ‘City, 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, Sedalia, and 
Springfield. 


All Units Support Convention 


When it was announced that St. Louis 
was selected as the host city of the 
golden anniversary convention, word was 
received from numerous underwriters 
throughout the state expressing a de- 
sire to join with the St. Louis association 
in its activity of host to the National 
convention to be held Sept. 25-29. . All 
units of the Missouri association have 
entered whole-heartedly and enthusias- 
tically into this undertaking. 

Immediate Past President James G. 
Callahan called a series of luncheon 
meetings at which he explained the ad- 
vantages of membership in the organiza- 
tion, and extended to the state an invi- 
tation to help welcome and entertain 
the visiting delegates and guests to the 
convention in September. In addition 
to these meetings, Mr. Callahan and 
Paul C. French, membership chairman 
of the state, made many visits to the 
various local associations publicizing 

A.L.U, convention activities, and again 
extending an invitation to participate in 
the program with St. Louis. The re- 
sponse was splendid, and these efforts 
resulted in Missouri assuming a position 
of greater prominence among the state 
associations. This program of cooper- 
ative enterprise with the units of the 
State association was decided upon by 
the St. Louis convention committee in 
its aim to make the golden anniversary 
convention one of the outstanding meet- 
ings in the history of the National asso- 
Clation. 
ae lilting the plans and carrying on 
the splendid work of the previous ad- 
aeration, will be assumed by the new 
omcers: Jess W. Moore, Springfield, 
eet Paul C. French, St. Louis, 
ania naan Prewitt B. Turner, 

s ity, second vice-president; 
Ezra E. Woodbury, Columbia, ance. 


id Helen Summy, St. Joseph, treas- 





Union Central Has 10% Gain 


at ee for business of Union Cen- 
the & ile showed a 10 percent gain for 
wit rst eight months of 1939 compared 
ae Similar period last year. Total 
pov “ this year for the period was 
19s 1009 compared with $58,071,717 in 

38; life business only this year was 


ee compared with $43,346,427 in 


R. B. Robbins Hits 
New N. Y. Law on 
Unclaimed Funds 


R. B. Robbins, vice-president and sec- 
retary of Teachers Insurance & Annuity, 
has issued a statement, criticising the 
new law in New York pertaining to un- 
claimed funds of domestic life insurance 
companies. The bill was passed, with- 
out discussion, and was signed by the 
governor, perhaps without knowledge 
that the bill proposed to abrogate con- 
tracts, Mr. Robbins states. 

The question of what to do with funds 
long unclaimed by policyholders has for 
years been troublesome, he _ states. 
Someone seems to have conceived that 
this act would relieve the companies of 
troublesome detail and would furnish 
another source of revenue for the state. 


Difficulties of the Problem 


_ However, Mr. Robbins says, the act 
indicates a lack of acquaintance with the 
difficulties of the problem. The act re- 
quires the domestic life company to no- 
tify an assured, whose policy is running 
under its automatic non-forfeiture pro- 
vision, that if he does not let the com- 
pany know within a specified period that 
he knows it is so running, “such policy 
will be terminated after such specified 
date, notwithstanding any inconsistent 
provision of this chapter or of the in- 
surance policy.” 

In another section there appear these 
words: “It is hereby declared to be 
against sound public policy to permit 
policies to operate under their non-for- 
feiture provision for a period of more 
than five years without affirmative evi- 
dence of knowledge on the part of the 
assured that his policy is in force and 
effect under its non-forfeiture provi- 
sion.” 

This act, Mr. Robbins points out, 
makes no mention of provisions to be 
permitted in contracts hereafter issued. 


Prominent Speaker 
at the Claim Meeting 





President F. B. Wilde of the Connec- 
ticut General Life, was one of the lead- 
ing speakers this 
week at the annual 
meeting of the In- 
ternational Claim 
Association at Rye, 
N. Y. He is head 
of the Institute of 
Life Insurance and 
explained its func- 
tion to the audi- 
ence. Mr. Wilde is 
not new to claim 
work. After his re- 
turn from the war 
he rejoined the 
Connecticut Gen - 
eral, being made 
traveling auditor and the same year 
was assigned to the claim depart- 
ment. Later he was manager of that di- 
vision. He became secretary of the ac- 
cident department in October, 1927. He 
has had an all-round experience inas- 
much as later he became secretary of 
the company and in October, 1932, was 
placed in charge of the agency depart- 
ment. He is regarded as one of the 
most prominent company executives. 





F. B. Wilde 











It applies to contracts now in force. It 
deliberately reforms all contracts now or 
hereafter running under automatic non- 
forfeiture provisions to the point of 
eliminating their insurance features un- 
less the policyholders do something 
which, under the terms of their con- 
tract, they are under no obligation what- 
ever to do. 

“Surely,” Mr. Robbins declared, “the 
governor and the legislature are keenly 
aware of the precautions that need be 
taken when there is any thought of ‘ter- 
minating’ contracts of private parties by 
legislative mandate. Surely they realize 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 











service. 


vision of his General Agent? 
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WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





Nine Sales, One Lead 


The General Agent who distributes the various types of 
leads to his underwriters benefits himself, and them, and their 
prospects who become policyholders, if he insists on imme- 
diate follow-up and immediate report. 
wastage without such insistence, and without it, also, the 
company is deprived of full returns on its investments in the 


One of our Ohio representatives recently was given a 
lead on a farmer. He started after dinner in the evening. The 
fog was so thick that when half way he almost turned back. 
He found his prospect was uninsurable, and that his wife was 
52 years of age and probably uninsurable. There were twelve 
children, ranging from 7 to 26 years of age. He sold nine, 
and expects to close two more, making a total of eleven,— 
the youngest is under our age limit. 


Are leads worth while? Ought they not to be part of the 
daily routine of every underwriter, under the strict super- 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


There’s too much 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 




















Claim People Hold 
Annual Convention 
This Week at Rye 


Interesting Addresses 
Given by Well Known 
Authorities 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—Daniel J. Reidy, Guard- 
ian Life. 

Vice-president—John T. Bost, Im- 
perial Life, Toronto. 

Secretary—Louis L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance. 

Treasurer—F. L. Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty. 

Executive committee—Godfrey M. 
Day, Connecticut General, chairman; 
W. E. Hein, State Mutual; A. G. Fank- 
hauser, Continental Casualty. 


By DOROTHY B. PAUL 


RYE, N. Y.—“Too much stress is put 
on the theory of public relations and 
not enough on the practical side of it,” 
said Superintendent L. H. Pink of New 
York in addressing the 30th annual con- 
vention of the International Claim As- 
sociation. 

“The real public relations are found 
in the handling of claims.and the com- 
panies’ attitude in dealing with the pub- 
lic,” he continued. “The International 


Claim Association has made real prog- 
ress in rectifying this error. The mis- 
take in claim practice today the super- 
intendent said, is that the companies are 
inclined to lean backward in admitting 
claims because of the prevalence of so 
many chiselers and as a result, the gen- 
eral public suffers. 


Comment on European Situation 


“When a claim comes in, take it at 
its face value as presented in good 
faith,” he counseled. 

Commenting on the European situa- 
tion, Mr. Pink stated that while individ- 
uals have gone far in the settling of 
private disputes, it is tragic that nations 
must revert to the dark ages to settle 
theirs. The job of the United States 
today is to protect and preserve the 
rights of tolerance, free speech, free as- 
sembly and religion as stated in the con- 
stitution so that all the nations of the 
earth may inherit them. 


Chairman Fankhauser’s Address 


Daniel J. Reidy, chairman, executive 
committee of the I. C. A. and assistant 
secretary Guardian Life, presented 
President A. G. Fankhauser with a 
gavel. Mr. Fankhauser, who is chief 
adjuster of the Continental Casualty, 
said in his address that claim men have 
a distressing lack of imagination in the 
handling of claims. He advised a study 
of the history and background of in- 
surance to kindle the imagination. If a 
man has a conscious understanding of 
what insurance means, he will be suc- 
cessful in his work and satisfy every 
one with whom he deals as well as him- 
self. The president thanked the various 
committees for the wholehearted coop- 
eration given him in the past year, call- 
ing special attention to the work done 
by Mr. Reidy, Secretary L. L. Graham, 
director of field service Business Men’s 
Assurance; F. L. Templeman, manager, 
accident and health department, Mary- 
land Casualty; G. M. Day, chairman of 
the program committee; J. D. DeWitt, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee and H. S. Don Carlos, chairman of 
the committee on lay adjusters. 

“The proper handling of claims is the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Pink Is Added 
fo St. Louis 
Convention Card 


Two Playlets to Be Given— 
National Council Program 
Arranged. 


The first formal speech of the St. 
Louis convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 27, is to be given by 
Louis H. Pink, New York insurance su- 
perintendent. He replaces H. G. Moul- 
ton, president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, who has been obliged to cancel the 
engagement because of the pressure of 
his new duties as member of the war re- 
sources board. 


Two playlets, dealing with the golden 
anniversary theme, will be presented at 
the first and last sessions of the conven- 
tion. The opening playlet, Wednesday 
morning, will portray the growth in life 
insurance service and development of the 
agency system through the past 50 
years. The second playlet that will end 
the final session Friday morning will 
present a view of today’s selling trends 
and predict how these will be projected 
into the future. Then President Holgar 
J. Johnson, together with the incoming 
president and other leaders, will outline 
their own prognostications. These will 
be sealed in a golden casket, to be 
opened at the 100th anniversary conven- 
tion. 


Stars of Dramatizations 


Stars of the dramatizations will be 
Manuei Camps, Jr., John Hancock Mu- 
tual, New York, and C. W. Wyatt, John 
Hancock, Boston. 

Earl F. Colborn, Connecticut Mutual, 
Rochester, chairman of the committee 
on national council meetings, announces 
that the theme for the meeting of the na- 
tional council Monday of convention 
week will be “N. A. L. U. in Action.” 
There will be an open forum discussion 
and consideration of association affairs. 

The council will sit as a representative 
body comparable to that of a legislative 
assembly. This scheme was succes- 
sively tried at the mid-year meeting in 
Louisville. 

An opén forum will be held on nine 
topics that were suggested in response 
to a questionnaire. The only reports 
that will be presented are those of Presi- 
dent Johnson, Vice-president C. J. Zim- 
merman, Secretary H. T. Wright and 
Treasurer R. L. Jones. The council will 
discuss certain phases of the president’s 
report dealing with current activities. 
Law and legislation activities will be 
presented. 


Building Favorable Attitude 


“Ways and Means of Building a Fa- 
vorable Public Attitude Toward the 
Agent Through Local Association Ac- 
tivities,” will be one of the topics. 
Others include educational and training 
projects promoted by local associations 
and that of associations furnishing insur- 
ance information to policyholders and 
the public and cooperation with other 
civic and professional organizations. 

At the afternoon meeting there will be 
a discussion of the possibilities for a 
wider adoption of and a stricter compli- 
ance with the agency practices agree- 
ment. “The State Association, Its Per- 
formance and Its Service to Local 
Units” will be the subject of a forum to 
be followed by a discussion of the An- 
nual Message of Life Insurance. The 
final forum will consist of miscellaneous 
subjects introduced from the floor. The 
final events will be addresses by Man- 
aging Director Roger B. Hull on “Spot- 





Will Be Toastmaster 








0. J. ARNOLD 


President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
western National Life will be toastmas- 
ter at the annual banquet of the Minne- 
sota Insurance Federation celebrating its 
25th anniversary at St. Paul, Sept. 19. 
The featured speakers will be W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Company 
and Governor Stassen of Minnesota. 
Harry Wright of the Equitable Society 
at Chicago will speak at the business 
session. 








lighting N. A. L. U. in Action,” and a 
talk by President Johnson, “You Are 
the Leaders.” 

The personnel of the Million Dollar 
Round Table has now been completed 
with the addition of five members not 
previously mentioned. The total enroll- 
ment is now 157. There are 47 qualify- 
ing and life, 36 qualifying and 74 life. 
The latest additions to membership in- 
clude: Qualifying—A. A. Ebenstein, in- 
dependent, Los Angeles; M. S. Tabor, 
Travelers, Buffalo, life; T. A. Cox, 
Northwestern Mutual, Oakland; C. G. 
Keehner, Massachusetts Mutual, Oak- 
land, and J. E. McNamara, Equitable 
Society, Chicago. 

Helen Summy, Equitable Society, St. 
Joseph, Mo., announces that the total 
membership of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table now num- 
bers 59. Miss Summy is chairman of 
the group. Twenty-six cities and 18 
states are represented. The members, 
representing 18 companies, paid for a 
total of $20,000,000, an average of about 
$328,000 per member. About 30 women 
have already signified their intention to 
attend the sessions in St. Louis. 

Mayor Dickmann of St. Louis has 
issued a proclamation welcoming the 
convention to his city. This is high 
tribute to the institution of life insurance. 





Age at Death Record Shows 
Value of Permanent Forms 


Equitable Society has made an analysis 
of its claims paid in 1938, divided accord- 
ing to age groups of the assured at their 
death. It finds that 31.1 percent of the 
death claims paid, by amount, were in the 
age group 60-69, and that more than 73 
percent of the aggregate was paid under 
policies in connection with which death 
occurred between the ages of 40 and 69. 
More than 50 percent was paid out when 
the attained age was 60 or more. Equi- 
table Society points out that this illus- 
trates the basic advantage of permanent 
life insurance protection over temporary 
term or even annual renewable term. From 
ages 10-19, the percentage of total was .2 
percent; 20-29, it was 1.1; 30-39, 4.6; 
40-49, 15.2; 50-59, 27; 60-69, 31.1; 70-79, 
17.4; 80-89, 3.3, and 90 and over, .1. 





Pittsburgh Bar 
Is Not Making 


General Campaign 


PITTSBURGH—Filing of a bill of 
complaint in equity against Reliance 
Life by a lawyers’ committee resulted 
from a business card issued by one of 
the company’s agents, W. R. C. Rowan. 
The committee on the unauthorized 
practice of law of the Allegheny County 
Bar Association, held that the agent’s 
service on estate problems as offered in 
his printed statement invaded their 
practice and threatened their business. 

Jay N. Jamison, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Reliance Life, said the company 
is engaged in life insurance operations 
and has no incentive to enter the field 
of legal assistance. Rather than taking 
work away from practicing attorneys, 
the activities of insurance agents create 
work for them, he pointed out, since 
whenever legal questions are involved 
they recommend consultation with an 
attorney. 


Not Start of a Campaign 


Suit has been brought also against 
Phoenix Mutual by the bar association 
committee. Lawyers say that the cases 
are based on individual complaints, and 
are not intended to be the start of a 
campaign against insurance companies. 

The exhibit referred to in the bill of 
complaint was a card issued by Mr. 
Rowan, identifying himself as an estate 
engineer. 

One side of the card bore the mes- 
sage: “Timely Planning Pays. Pru- 
dence and wisdom suggest that every 
man, who has anything he wishes his 
wife and family to enjoy, examine his 
will and property holdings in the light 
of our present inheritance tax laws, and 
arrange them so as to minimize his lia- 
bility to the extent the law permits. It 
is well to realize that unless the most 
expert advice is obtained, the estate 
may be so depleted by inheritance and 
estate taxes that the whole purpose of 
the decedent may be destroyed.” 

The other side lists the services of 
the “Estate Analysis Bureau” as: An- 
alyzes estates; approximates adminis- 
tration expenses; computes inheritance 


taxes; determines executors’ cash 
needs; studies business problems; dis- 
closes present pitfalls; recommends 


needed changes; points out desirable 
measures; submits complete solution and 
plans entire estate; outlines correct will, 
insuring equitable distribution to heirs; 
prevents shrinkage of estate by exces- 
sive taxation; advises suitable trust 
clauses, providing assured income for 
dependents. 

Also: Guarantees proper education 
of children; rearranges beneficiary pro- 
visions, removing insurance proceeds 
from taxable estate; suggests effective 
business and partnership agreements; 
avoids unnecessary and expensive law- 
suits; relieves dependents from worry; 
conserves all assets and interests; com- 
pletes all details; continues services as 
changing circumstances warrant revi- 
sion of plans. 


Probe Will Stop at 


Life Insurance 


WASHINGTON-—Shortage of money 
will probably prevent the Securities & 
Exchange Commission from going be- 
yond the life insurance business in the 
insurance study which it is conducting 
for the Temporary National Economic 
(monopoly) Committee. Unless the 
TNEC supplies additional funds—like- 
lihood of which is regarded as remote— 
it is understood that the investigation 
of the fire and casualty end of the busi- 
ness will have to be confined to com- 
paratively brief material inserted in the 
record, no hearings being held. 

The SEC had previously counted 
definitely on exploring the entire in- 
surance business. 








Production Gains 
Are Reported by 
President Cox 


John Hancock Officials 
Talk at General Agents’ 
Meeting in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—John Han- 
cock Mutual general agencies produced 
more business in August than in any 
previous August since 1929, President 
Guy W. Cox announced at the conven- 
tion of general agency leaders here. Pro- 
duction for the year is 5 percent ahead 


_and exceeds the record for any previous 


convention year in the company’s history, 

Payments to policyholders for the first 
six months were more than $51,000,000. 
Claims were paid on 2,204 policies in 
force less than one year, including 103 
short duration claims paid under group 
policies. “Payments to policyholders for 
1938 were $92,791,000 or $308,000 per 
working day and if disbursements to pol- 
icyholders this year continue at the in- 
creased rate of $341,000 per business 
day, it will make our payments for the 
year over $100,000,000,” Mr. Cox de- 
clared. 


Must Go Forward 


“Every worthwhile achievement in 
history was made by men and women 
who moved forward under the conditions 
which confronted them,” said J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies, 
“Too many of us have been drifting dur- 


ing the past few years—letting things . 


happen without attempting to breast the 
tide. This spirit of drift and doubt, that 
it threatens to attack us in our work. It 
is what might be called ‘planning in re- 


verse, The rules for success leave no 
room for either drift or doubt. They 
include energetic prospecting, sales 


talks, calls, interviews, service to policy- 
holders, planning—measures which if 
followed lead inevitably to results.” 


Prospecting Is Root of Success 


“If I were back today in an agency 
where men looked to me for leadership, 
I would find much on the present hori- 
zon to become enthusiastic about,” said 
P. F.. Clark, vice-president and former 
general agent at Boston. “The present 
social security program offers a real op- 
portunity to make more sales through 
new appeals to new markets. 

“The most important thing about sell- 
ing,” said Mr. Clark, “is having someone 
to sell to. I think of prospecting as 
encompassing more of the successful 
agent’s technique, more of his working 
equipment, than any other single phase 
of his job. Prospecting is at the root 
of an agent’s success or failure. If a 
man has prospects enough, the does not 
worry about doing a day’s work. Sixty 
percent of the average man’s business 
comes from people whom he knows be- 
fore the first sales contact. You can't 
get prospects lunching with fellow 
agents or playing bridge regularly with 
a crowd of 10 years’ standing.” . 

“It is doubtful if the human mind 
could devise a practical method of 
greater certainty than the legal reserve 
system,” said Byron K. Elliott, vice- 
president and general counsel. “This 
system distinguishes the life contract 
from all others,” he added. “No con- 
tract is more enforceable. A rule of 
construction universally adopted by the 
courts gives its benefits the broadest 
possible scope. Name, if you can, af- 
other contract in general use which con- 
tains anything remotely approaching the 
incontestable clause.” 

The policyholder receives expert serv- 
ice by the agent. Except in rare cases, 
the buyer has neither the time nor the 
opportunity to become an expert on 1n- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Underwriters Hold 
Annual Meeting 


President Beeson of Insti- 
tute Tells Benefits of Work 
at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—The Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters has been 
very beneficial to members, R. W. Bee- 
son, institute president, Liberty National 
Life, declared in his address at the an- 
nual meeting here this week. There 
have been instances where certain com- 
panies found it advisable, in line with 
discussions and institute get-togethers, to 
increase or decrease the amount ac- 
cepted on non-medical basis or lower 
age limit for non-medical business, and 
some have liberalized and others re- 
stricted use of the non-medical privi- 
lege by agents. The comparison of un- 
derwriting forms in several instances has 
resulted in discontinuance of certain 
forms, revision of others and in numer- 
ous cases the combining of forms, thus 
reducing the number which agents are 
required to carry. 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Beeson said, 
“that as a result of both the formal pa- 
pers and clinical discussions, various un- 
derwriters have revised their procedure 
with regard to certain classes of risks. 
It is important to note that revisions 
in practice brought about by the insti- 
tute have been liberal as well as restric- 
tive in character. 


Tends to Boost Business 


“This means more business for mem- 
ber companies, as many now profitably 
accept risks which would otherwise have 
been declined. Applicants who desired 
and needed protection have found it pos- 
sible to secure it at standard rates, or 
at lower ratings than would have been 
the case had the Institute of Home Of- 
fice Underwriters not come into exist- 
ence. This broadened service is not only 
of definite value to the insuring public, 
but is of considerable importance’ to the 
= personnel of our companies as 
well. 

He noted arrangements have been 
made for conducting study courses 
through the Life Office Management 
Association. More mature underwriters 
of member companies are not required 
to attempt prerequisite work in order 
to take the L.O.M.A. graduate courses 
in selection of risks, providing they en- 
roll before Feb. 1, 1940. L.O.M.A. will 
not give recognition for completion of 
the course, but the institute will award 
its own certificate of recognition. W. 
H. Harrison, Ohio National Life, is 
chairman of the educational committee. 


Discusses Petroleum Risks 


_An exhaustive study of. petroleum 
tisk underwriting was presented in 
Pamphlet form and was read by G. I. 
nson, underwriter Pioneer American 
Life, Houston, Tex. He noted lapse 
rate is high due to the transient type 
of people involved, but if the business 
ei an oil field or well established 
?: it probably will compare favor- 
avy with other classes of business. 
a consumption among boom work- 
Pi s much higher than in settled fields 
" results in moral disturbances. 
a here is little Statistical data to in- 
Cate there are diseases peculiar to the 
penoleum industry, Mr. Henson said. If 
— _ any, they are due to inhala- 
be Ae a and to irritating effects 
te ae to mineral oil. These 
ry — in nervous disorders, irrita- 
— mucous membranes, headaches, 
chial ata” respiratory affections, bron- 
Me oe and occasionally gastro- 
Z oe disturbances. The eyes also 
pecmge ss may be affected. Pneu- 
eee es is far less frequent than 
ve ne omice workers. Sinusitis seems 
poi Predominantly on the increase, 
; ibDly aggravated to a great extent in 
€ mid-continent field by severe dust 





Named as Secretary 
of Mutual Life, N. Y. 











WILLARD T. JOHNS 


Willard T. Johns, who has_ been 
elected secretary of the Mutual Life of 
New York, has been with that company 
since 1909 and head of its restoration 
bureau since 1922. 








storms of the last few years. Social 
diseases are very high among all field 
workers, especially in the boom periods. 


Gives Advice to Underwriters 


Mr. Henson urged home offices to 
make sure business is accepted from oil 
fields only through agents who are 
trusted, and especially in the case of 
non-medical; always to ask for examina- 
tion if there is any doubt about the risk; 
to investigate the examiner’ thoroughly 
and appoint only the best available, 
using the chief and alternate system 
although that may not be used else- 
where; to grant disability and double in- 
demnity only with caution and apply 
ratings for these benefits, and also not 
to issue without an inspection report. 


Report Published 
That McNairn Will 


Soon Leave Office 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Toronto 
“Evening Telegram” states that “resig- 
nation of H. D. McNairn as Ontario 
superintendent of insurance was reliably 
reported at Queen’s Park. 

“Tt is expected that W. J. Scott, On- 
tario fire marshal,” the story reads, “will 
assume his duties.and that the two de- 
partments will be “more or less merged. 

“The fire rfatshal’s office is main- 
tained by the insurance companies and 
works closely ‘with them. It is under- 
stood, therefore, that Mr. Scott could 
conveniently direct the affairs of both 
departments which are responsible to 
the attorney-general. Attorney-general 
Gordon Conant said he was unable to 
make any announcement on the change 
at present.” 

When asked if he could confirm or 
deny the report, Mr. McNairn stated 
to THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER that the 
attorney-general had suggested such a 
change in the Ontario superintendent’s 
office during the last session of legis- 
lature. He added, however, that the 
topic had not been revived until a few 
days ago but confirmed the fact that 
such a change has been discussed and 
an official announcement may be forth- 
coming within a few days. 

Ontario Fire Marshal W. J. Scott 





when asked if he could make a statement 


said: “It’s all news to me.” 
Mr. McNairn was recently elected 
president of the Association of Insur- 


ance Superintendents of the Provinces 
of Canada. 
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A plane drones overhead in the 
airlanes, but down below no siren 
sounds and no bombs fall. Its occu- 
pants are not uniformed. They are 
just passengers bound for Texas or 


California. 


At the zero hour a fusillade of 
shots ring out. There are no casu- 
alties. It is just the opening of the 


dove season. 


Men gather around the conference 
tables, but it is not the game of dip- 
lomatic checkers. They are just a 
board of directors looking over the 


comparative statements. 


Good old U. S. A., 1939. 


Over here there is one common 
objective—the creation of financial 
security, and the services of Life 
Insurance make this possible for the 


great majority of our people. 


The 

ATIONAL LIFE 
AND AACCIDENT 
InsunanceCompanylne 
. R. CLEMENTS, Prosidentl| 


TIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 
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Business Insurance Sale 
Factors Are Analyzed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Pertinent 
points in selling business insurance were 
brought out here in a round table dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of the 
John Hancock General Agesicy Asso- 
ciation. Ferrell M. Bean, Oklahoma 
City general agent, presided. 

“The sole proprietor usually has built 
his business on his own character, in- 
tegrity and reputation,” said Harry 
Welsh, Kansas City. “It is vitally im- 
portant to protect these factors. Life 
insurance is the soundest way to protect 
the sole proprietor against the hazards 
to his business in case of death. If the 
business must be liquidated, life insur- 
ance provides the ready cash to take 
care of debts, taxes and immediate sale 
of the business which without life insur- 
ance might result in a very heavy loss 
to the heirs. 

“If the executors were given the right 
to continue the business, life insurance 
would be a great asset in satisfying 
creditors and supplying cash with which 
to carry on until, as a well-established 
business, the sale would be justified. 


Immediate Credit Established 


“If the business were willed to a son 
or relative, it would immediately estab- 
lish his credit, pay off his obligations, 
and enable him to keep present em- 
ployes. 

“In case the owner had given em- 
ployes the right to buy the business, 
would it not be much gasier and eco- 
nomical for them to buy the company 
over a period of years by paying pre- 
miums on life insurance than to try to 
raise cash at the death of the owner? 

“In the event of joint control by a 
son or relative and other employes, life 
insurance could provide a separate estate 
for the son to see that he has the ready 
cash to protect his interest or establish 
another business,” Mr. Welsh pointed. 
out. 


Warn Against Technicalities 


“In selling life insurance for business 
purposes,” John W. Sparkes, Charleston, 
W. Va., warned against consideration 
of technicalities: The prospect’s mind 
should be on the fundamental purpose 
of such protection. “I do not have 
myself committed to any particular type 
of agreement or use of the insurance. 
What I want is to get the prospect 
committed to doing something about the 
problem. There is a broad field to sell 
this kind of protection. Not only are 
the usual family needs and problems 
involved, but there is the additional 
weight of the business need. 

“There is still a great degree of new- 
ness to the business insurance idea and 
this newness may have impressed the 
agent a little too much as the funda- 
mental principles back of it all are the 
same old _ principles,’ Mr. Sparkes 
pointed out. 


Must Get Set Up 


_ “The only complicated work involved 
in the solicitation of business insurance 
is the acquiring knowledge of the 
financial structure of the firm,” said 
Ransom Jackson, Little Rock. ‘With- 
out this preparedness your chance 
of success is remote.” Mr. Johnson 
cultivates someone in the company who 
has a knowledge of what’s what in the 
business. He gets the information 
about the big boss, his hobbies, what 
he likes to talk about, the best hours to 
see him and if he is opposed to business 
insurance, who else in the firm could 
be badly hurt by his death and thus 
persuaded to talk about business insur- 
ance on this key man. 

“Show your prospect the tremendous 
cash value accrued within a few years. 
Interest the key man by suggesting that 
he can take over the insurance person- 
ally in later years to partially help him 
in his own retirement problem. Buying 


the policy from the corporation at a later 
time through paying them the cash 
value, involves a smaller outlay of cash 
than the total annual premiums. 

“Two important points in the sale 
of business insurance are the answers 
to two questions—who shall pay the 
premium and to whom shall the pro- 
ceeds be payable,” said N. C.” Litwack, 
discussing taxation and technical points 
in connection with business insurance. 
There are three ways in which the 
premium can be paid: 

“Premium payments may be pooled 
by all stockholders. This is frequently 
done where the stockholders are of 
different ages and the premiums are 
divided in proportion that the stock- 
holdings of each bears to the total stock- 
holdings. This is frequently unfair to 
the one who dies because he will have 
paid part of the premiums on his own 
policy. To overcome this difficulty, the 
estate of the deceased should receive, 
in addition to the face of the policies 
on the life of the decedent, his propor- 
tionate part of the combined cash 
values of all the policies. 

“Each pays for his own policies. This 
again would seem inequitable since in 
reality the deceased stockholder would 
have furnished his associates with the 
cash with which to pay for his own 
interest. If such an arrangement is, 
however, carried out, the family of the 
deceased is entitled to a refund of the 
total premiums advanced by the dece- 
dent plus interest at a reasonable rate. 


Each Pays Premium 


“Finally, each might pay premiums 
on the life of the other. This is gen- 
erally the simplest and most equitable 
method of handling the insurance. 
Since each stockholder desires to pur- 
chase the interest of the deceased, he 
contracts to have supplied to him or 
(to the family of the deceased) cash 
with which to purchase the decedent’s 
interest in the business. 

“In answer to the question, ‘To 
whom shall the proceeds be payable?’ 
there are five possible answers,” said 
Mr. Litwack, enumerating them as fol- 
lows: 

“First—To the corporation as bene- 
ficiary. This is not the most advan- 
tageous arrangement, since if a corpora- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





Status of Children 
Ages 16-18 Under 
Security Act 


Discussions of children’s benefits un- 
der the social security amendments 
shows a difference of opinion or some 
confusion regarding such benefits be- 
tween the ages 16 and 18. 

The “granting” section, 202 (c) (1), 
gives the benefit up to age 18, without 
any other age conditions or any mention 
of age 16. To that extent those are cor- 
rect who say the benefits are available 
up to age 18. 

However, section 203, on “reductions 
and increases of insurance benefits,” pro- 
vides in subsections (d) and (e) that the 
social security board shall make deduc- 
tions, “in such amounts and at such time 
or times as it shall determine,” up to the 
full amount of the benefit, for any month 
in which the child renders services for 
wages of $15 or more, or “(2) if a child 
under 18 and over 16 years of age failed 
to attend school regularly and the board 
finds that attendance was feasible.” 
These deductions are made only for the 
month or months involved and do not 
forfeit or terminate the child’s rights be- 
fore age 18. 


Separate Provision for State Aid 


The confusion possibly arises from the 
fact that there is a separate provision in 
the law for federal aid to states, irre- 
spective of the insurance provisions. Un- 
der state aid the government matches 
the aid given by the states, up to the 
government limits, but entirely indepen- 
dent of the insurance feature. The state 
aid provisions are found in sections 401 
to 406. Section 406 (a) of the law de- 
fines a dependent child as a needy child 
under the age of 16, or under the age of 
18 if found by the state agency to be 
regularly attending school. However, 
this has no bearing on the insurance fea- 
tures of the act. 

On this point the preliminary instruc- 
tions sent out to regional directors and 
branch office managers, on yellow 
sheets, have been corrected. A new 
bulletin announces dependent children 
are covered up to age 18. 

Aid to the states for children up to 
age 16 was an old provision of the law. 
The amendment raises the age to 18 for 
children attending school. 





New Officers of Federal Life Are Feted 














This picture was made at a dinner 
given by Isaac Miller Hamilton, retir- 
ing president and new chairman of Fed- 
erad Life of Chicago, in honor of four 
members of the official family, who have 
been advanced in rank. The function 
fell on Mr. Hamilton’s 75th birthday and 
the cake was a surprise provided for him 


by the home office. Left to right are 
shown: John F. Williams, now vice- 
president and assistant treasurer; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president; Mr. Hamilton, 
Spencer R. Keare, vice-president and as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, and 
Glen W. Myers, actuary and secretary 
of the company. 





Mutual Benefit to 7 
Issue Retirement 
Policy for Agents 


Can‘t Contribute, But Com- 
pany Will Sell “Exceed. 
ingly Favorable” Contract 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


Mutual Benefit Life will shortly issue 
a special retirement annuity contract on 
an extremely liberal basis, purchasable 
only by its agents, general agents, and 
general agency employes, E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president and actuary, announced 
at the company’s convention at Spring 
Lake, N. J. While the company is 
barred by law from making any cash 
contribution toward a field force retire- 
ment plan, Mr. Rhodes said that in the 


new contract the benefit would be cal- 
culated on “an exceedingly favorable 
basis.” 

While he did not mention the return 
that would be available at 65, the re- 
tirement age on which the contract is 
based, Mr. Rhodes made it clear that 
those to whom the contract is open will 
get a much better buy than under any 
contract issued by the Mutual Benefit 
or any other company. The contract 
will have extremely liberal surrender 
values. Anyone withdrawing during the 
first 10 policy years will receive back 
everything he has paid in. If he with- 
draws after 10 years he will receive all 
he has put in during the time he has had 
the contract plus compound interest on 
premiums due and paid in after the first 
10 years he has had the policy. 


No Premium Due Date 


An unusual provision is that there is 
no specific premium due date. While the 
premium is on the annual basis the con- 
tract is so drawn that the premium need 
not be paid on any particular date 
neither can the policy ever lapse for non- 
payment of premiums. If the full pre- 
mium is not paid, the annuity paid on 
retirement will be adjusted propor- 
tionally. : 

In the event of death before retire- 
ment age, the company will return all 
the premiums paid in, with compound 
interest from date of issue. ‘ 

In addtiion to the straight annuity at 
age 65, there are two other options: 
cash refund annuity or a joint and sut- 
vivor annuity. Both these provisions 
will be computed on the same extremely 
favorable basis as the straight annuity. 


Response Enthusiastic 


“We cannot make contributions, but 
we can take your money for you and in- 
vest it with other funds and guarantee a 
minimum rate of interest income and we 
can give you a contract on terms which 
you can get nowhere else,” Mr. Rhodes 
said. “If you like it, we’re ready to g0 
along with you.” ; 

From the response given by the audi- 
ence it was evident that the field force 
was enthusiastic about the new contract. 
General agents were quick to see its 
value as a recruiting stimulant. 

Mr. Rhodes said that if a holder of 
one of these contracts leaves the com 
pany, the latter will have the right te 
terminate the contract on payment ¢ 
the cash value. Since the contract wil 
not be for sale to the general public, 1° 
commissions will be paid. ; : 

The convention was unique in being 
virtually “speechless.” The program was 
largely in the form of panel group s¢ 
sions, or dramatic skits. Another fea- 
ture was a series of interviews W! 
new men, with convention leaders, af 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Hamilton Cites 
Work of Federal 
Life in 40 Years 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, in giving his 
farewell address as president and his 
initiatory address as chairman of the 
board of Federal Life of Chicago, at a 
banquet the other evening, spoke of the 
part that his company has played in the 
community and the country during its 
40 years. The group consisted of offi- 
cers of the company, the Chicago man- 
agers and a few other guests. 

The dinner was given by Mr. Hamil- 
ton for four officers of the company, 
headed by L. D. Cavanaugh, who have 
been advanced in rank. Mr. Hamilton 
spoke in a restrained way, but with a 
note of obvious satisfaction in his voice. 
Mr. Hamilton is laying aside the presi- 
dential mantle after 40 years in office. 

Mr. Hamilton observed Federal Life 
has met promptly and-courteously all 
proper demands without borrowing from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or selling any securities. The company 
continued all of its employes during the 
depression years and today it employs 
nearly 1,000 persons. 


Totals in 40 Years 


During its 40 years, Federal Life has 
paid nearly $55,000,000 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. It has paid to em- 
ployes about $25,000,000, has paid $1,- 
250,000 in premium taxes, $300,000 in 
other state taxes, including licenses and 
fees, $200,000 in federal taxes; $1,000,000 
in taxes on real estate; $500,000 in fees 
to medical examiners; $300,000 in in- 
spection fees; $1,250,000 in rents; $1,- 
250,000 for printing and stationery. 

“The economic force of Federal Life 
has been gratifying to me,” he declared. 

Mr. Hamilton said that Federal Life 
has not been a one-man institution. He 
said that he has never attempted to com- 
mit the company to any position with- 
out first consulting his associates. 

It has been the policy of Federal Life 
to turn down any investment if any one 
of the investment committee of five had 
doubts as to the desirability of the in- 
vestment. The management decided 
that there were investments to be found 
that all members of the committee could 
agree upon as desirable. 


Entire and Intelligent Harmony 


There has been entire and intelligent 
armony in the official staff, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Cavanaugh, now president, spoke 
feelingly of his sentiments on the occa- 
sion. He said that he is always im- 
pressed with the fact that the company 
is trustee of funds of policyholders. He 
said that he is struck with his respon- 
sibility each day as he sees people who 
have saved and scraped to pay their 
Premiums. The company, he observed, 
was built by the hard earned savings 
of thousands of people. “The least we 
can do,” he said, “is to fill our responsi- 
bility to the greatest degree possible.” 

Chicago, Mr. Cavanaugh said, can 
Support a really large life insurance 
company and he expressed the hope 
that Federal Life in the course of a few 
years will be a leader in size and service 
in the city and the country. 

In addition to Mr. Cavanaugh, the 
omcers who were guests of honor and 
wat the head table, were: John F. 
illiams, vice-president and assistant 
Treasurer ; Spencer R. Keare, vice-presi- 
py and assistant agency superintend- 
nt, and G. W. Myers, actuary and as- 
Sistant Pa 

Mr. Hamilton introduced various per- 
~ at the table, including D. M. le» 
a comptroller of the Chicago “Trib- 
Life: ie a valued director of Federal 
ot resident Fry of the Lake ‘Shore 
sn & Savings Bank, of which Mr. 
ps milton is chairman; Harold Gordon, 

€cutive secretary Health & Accident 
aderwriters Conference, and Todd 
ae in = the Chicago “Herald-Ameri- 
po il the other officers and their 

ves who were present. 








Improved Service Is 
Theme of Meeting 


Tentative Plans for Chicago 
Rally of Research Bureau 
and Agency Officers 


Preliminary plans for the annual 
meeting of the Sales Research Bureau 
and Life Agency Officers Oct. 31-Nov. 
2, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, were announced by J. M. Hol- 
combe, Jr., bureau manager. The theme 
will be “Life Insurance—To Better 
Serve the Public.” 

What the companies, and particularly 
agency departments, are doing to meet 
the challenges to life. insurance will re- 
ceive emphasis the first day. Social and 
economic aspects of present-day life in- 
surance distribution will be discussed 
and several outstanding speakers from 
within the business and out will pre- 
sent the views of the public, the agent, 
the economist and the company. 


Discuss Distribution Methods 


The following days’ programs will in- 
clude specific and practical discussions 
on what the agency department can do 
to meet distribution problems and im- 
prove methods. Discussions will be con- 
cerned primarily with ideas for better 
serving society, as well as the companies 
and those engaged in the distribution 
process. Attention also will be given to 
such broad management problems as 
improvement in quality of business and 
men, building men for management and 
the need for coordinated management. 

There will be over 25 outstanding ex- 
ecutives on the program. The complete 
list of speakers and subjects soon will be 
announced. 

The five sessions will be conducted 
by S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna 
Life, chairman of the bureau’s executive 
committee; Jerome Clark, vice-president 
Union Central, chairman Agency Offi- 
cers’ executive committee, and S. C. 
McEvenue, general manager Canada 
Life, chairman of the bureau’s board of 
directors. Mr. Whatley will preside 
Tuesday, Mr. Clark Wednesday, and 
Mr. McEvenue on the final day. 





Life Convention 
Mobilizing Material 
on the War Clauses 


The American Life Convention 
through its actuarial committee headed 
by Vice-President Ross Moyer of the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago is 
gathering all possible material on war 
clauses, having gone over the situation 
that presented itself during the World 
War and making a study of what the 
companies did then. The committee is 


ascertaining whether any companies have 


war clauses on their policies now or any 
sort of restrictions and if so, what they 
are. Actuary E. Huston of the 
American Life Convention has written 
to companies endeavoring to round up 
all phases of the subject. As soon as it 
is gathered the committee will then be 
able to present a report, possibly at the 
annual meeting of the convention to be 
held in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel the week of Oct. 1. 





Baltimore Classes Projected 


BALTIMORE—The Baltimore Insti- 
tute of Life Underwriting will open its 
school year October 3. Classes will be 
held on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons from 4:30 to 7 at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. The courses offered 
cover the five parts as specified by the 
American College to prepare for the ex- 


aminations for the designation of C. L. U. 


Ernest J. Clark, Jr., John Hancock Mu- 
tual, is chairman, and W. P. Stedman, 
National Life of Vermont, is dean. 














DOUBLE 


Protection 


The prospect who needs the most insurance 
per dollar of premium and more protection 
now than he will later, finds his needs covered 
by the LNL Double Protection Plan. 








For example—a prospect aged 35. For 
$12.80 a month he may have $10,000 of insur- 
ance protection for twenty-one years and 
thereafter $5,000 of insurance for life. Or, he 
may continue his Double Protection for 
eleven more years, after which time his pro- 
tection stops. At no time does his premium 
increase. 


* 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


COMPANY 


INSURANCE 


FORT WAYNE, 


IND 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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Section Programs 
Are Announced for 
Chicago Meeting 


Agency and Industrial 
Divisions Listed for Ameri- 
can Life Convention 


“Profitable Cooperation” will be the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 4. The 
theme, according to Chairman H. T. 
Burnett, vice-president Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, will be: “The Things Which 
Can Be Done with Resultant Benefit 
and Profit for: the agent, the general 
agent or manager, the agency vice-pres- 
ident; the policyholder, the company.” 


Details of Program 


The program worked out by Chairman 
Burnett in cooperation with Secretary 
W. F. Winterble, director of agencies 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, is as fol- 
lows: 

Opening address by Chairman Burnett. 

“The Agent’s Viewpoint,’ George 
Stewart, agent Penn Mutual Life, Pitts- 
burgh. 

“The General Agent’s or Manager’s 
Viewpoint,” Clyde F. Gay, general agent 
Aetna Life, Boston. 

“The Agency Vice-President’s View- 
point,” C. O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual. 

“The Policyholder’s Viewpoint,’ Paul 
Speicher, managing editor Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, Indianapolis. 

“The Company’s Viewpoint,” L. A. Lin- 
coln, president Metropolitan Life. 

Business session, election of section 
officers. 

A feature of the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention to be 
held on Oct. 4-6 that should have a dis- 
tinct appeal to the members of the 
Agency Section will be a special show- 
ing of the Institute of Life Insurance’s 
motion picture “Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham,” a 25-minute sound film pro- 
duced by Selznick-International in Hol- 
lywood, Cal. This film depicts the work 
of a life agent in placing his protection 
for the men, women and children of 
America. It will be shown some time 
Oct. 4, or Oct. 5. 


Industrial Section Program 


T. J. Mohan, vice-president Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance of Baltimore, as 
chairman of the Industrial Section, has 
announced the program for its annual 
meeting Oct. 2. 

J. D. Morse, president Home State 
Life of Oklahoma City, Okla., program 
chairman for the section, and C. P. Ken- 
dall, vice-president Washington Na- 
tional, secretary, have prepared the 
following program: 

Chairman’s remarks, Mr. Mohan. 

“Views as to Home Office Relationship 
with the Agency Organization,” Leo P. 
Rock, president Monumental Life, Balti- 
more, 

“Improving Public Relations,” E. W. 
Craig, executive vice-president National 
Life & Accident, Nashville. 

Open discussion. 

Business session, 
officers. 


On the evening Oct. 2nd, the Indus- 
trial Insurance Round Table will be 
held. Industrial-writing member and 
non-member company representatives 
are invited to attend this gathering. 

The main body of the American Life 
Convention will hold its annual meeting 
Oct. 4-6. The Legal Section, as has 
been its custom, will meet on the two 
days immediately preceding the opening 
of the main meeting. The Financial 
‘Section is to meet Oct. 3. 


. 


election of section 





Seek to Apprehend 
Effect of War 
on Insurance 


The “Review” of London in its Sept. 
1 edition has an article attempting to 
apprehend the results in life insurance 
in time of war. 

During the late war losses in mortal- 
ity resulting from the war amounted to 
something like £4,000,000 a year. This 
was met by the companies without dif- 
ficulty and with little real disturbance. 
The “Review” states that under today’s 
conditions, the assumption must be that 
the loss on this account will be very 
much greater. “It seems useless to spec- 
ulate how much greater it might be,” 
the “Review” states, “but since it has 
been assumed that this country would 
emerge victorious from the struggle, it 
seems clear enough that it must also be 
assumed that sooner, rather than later, 
Britain would establish such a superior- 
ity over the enemy in the air that bomb- 
ing activities over our country would be 
held well in check. It is consistent, 
therefore, with the assumption to take a 
hopeful view on this account.” 


Effect on New Business 


So far as new business is concerned, 
the “Review” recalls that during the 
earlier years of the late war new busi- 
ness fell off substantially. Later, influ- 
enced by the rise in commodity prices, 
it increased. If commodity prices should 
rise too steeply, the incentive to meet 
them by large insurances would be 
weakened, if not destroyed. If the de- 
crease in purchasing. power of money is 
too large, the tendency will be to spend 
and not to save. 

No doubt investments would be made 
at a higher interest rate than has been 
current in recent years, but the “Re- 
view” points out that the limits of the 
government’s power to control the in- 
terest rate has yet to be ascertained. It 
is by no means certain that life insur- 
ance would come so well out of the fray 
in this respect as it did 21 years ago. 

Depreciation in asset values would no 
doubt be very great and large sums 
would be required to meet it. Some 
new way of dealing with it sponsored 
by the government might have to be de- 
veloped. 


Probability of Moratoria 


There is the probability of adverse 
effects as the result of moratoria in re- 
spect of premiums under policies and 
premiums and interest due under mort- 
gages and policy loans. “Here one is 
faced with ignorance of the principles 
of life insurance on the part of legisla- 
tors, which constitutes a real danger,” 
the “Review” declares. 

The business entered the war in strong 
position, which is a fortunate circum- 
stance. At the time of writing, the com- 
panies had made no announcement of 
their intentions with regard to assuming 
war risks under new policies, the “Re- 
view” states. A number of companies, 
however, were already excluding the war 
risk from their policies and it is prob- 
able that others would take similar ac- 
tion shortly. No pronouncement on the 
matter will be made by the Life Offices 
Association. Each office must act inde- 
pendently. 





Boost Candidacy of M. H. Stearns 


The Managers’ & General Agents’ 
Round Table of Rhode Island has added 
its endorsement of the candidacy of M. 
H. Stearns for trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The 
Rhode Island state association had pre- 
viously endorsed Mr. Stearns. Mr. 
Stearns has been Rhode Island general 
agent of John Hancock since 1907. He 
has been a national committeeman con- 
secutively for more than 25 years. He 
was chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed by the late Governor Pothier to 
codify the life insurance laws of Rhode 
Island. 





St. Nick 

















N. M. DeNEZZO 


Field Supervisor N. M. DeNezzo, at 
the head office of the Aetna Life, is the 
busiest man at its agency conventions, 
One of his duties is to look after all the 
details and hence he must be all things 
in one. To see “Nick” in action is to 
see a most obliging, courteous, diploma- 
tic man who has a fine sense of humor 
but gets things done in the right way. 








Reversal of Bailey 
Case Is Likely 


“Estate and Tax News” has published 
an analysis of the well publicized Bailey 
case in which the court of claims over- 
ruled what had been the well established 
rule in connection with insurance pay- 
able to named beneficiaries, that if the 
assured did not possess at the time of 
death and did not transfer in contem- 
plation of death, any of the legal inci- 
dents of ownership, the proceeds, re- 
gardless of amount, are tax free. 

“Estate and Tax News” expresses the 
belief that reversal of the decision of 
the court ‘of claims is more likely than 
affirmance. The decision is contrary to 
present official regulations and to deci- 
sions of the board of tax appeals and 
other courts, it is pointed out. Tax opin- 
ions of the court of claims are frequently 
reversed. About 60 percent of the cases 
in which the Supreme Court has granted 
certiorari have been reversed. 

“Pending a decision by the supreme 
court, what action should be taken by 
insured persons who have made abso- 
lute assignments of their policies in the 
hope of saving estate tax?” “Estate and 
Tax News” asks. 

“The answer may depend on what onz 
thinks the Supreme Court will do. If 
the opinion of the court of claims is re- 
versed, existing assignments will pre- 
sumably be effective without further 
change. Only if the Supreme Court af- 
firms will it be necessary to take further 
action to save estate tax. In that event, 
one course of action which might be 
effectual is indicated by the court of 
claims itself. It based its decision in 
part on the fact that the insured con- 
tinued to pay premiums. Consequently, 
if premiums falling due after an assign- 
ment are paid from funds belonging to 
the assignee, the proceeds would seem 
to be tax-free, regardless of whether the 
Supreme Court affirms or reverses. 

“The probability that the Supreme 
Court will reverse the order of the court 
of claims is sufficiently great to justify 
a taxpayer in taking no action pending 
a final determination . . . but where the 
assignee has personal funds—derived 
from earnings or property—to have the 
assignee pay future premiums would be 
a prudent precaution.” 





Flickinger Heads 
John Hancock's 
General Agents 


Ackerman and Williams 
Are Vice-Presidents—Sales 
Pointers Presented 


WASHINGTON, D. C—Dan W. 
Flickinger, Indianapolis general agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life, was elected 
president of the John Hancock General 
Agents’ Association at its convention 
here. 

Mr. Flickinger has been in the life 
insurance business since 1915, with the 
exception of service in the World War 
in 1918. He entered the Indianapolis. 
agency as a special agent, became a field 
supervisor in 1923 and was appointed 
associate general agent in 1925. In 1932 
he became general agent at Indianapolis, 

Other officers elected by the associa- 
tion are vice-presidents William B. Ack- 
erman, general agent at Cincinnati, and 
Robert M. Williams, general agent at 
Little Rock. Mr. Ackerman has been 
general agent at Cincinnati since 1927. 
He joined the Cleveland agency 29 years 


ago. 

Mr. Williams was a partner in Eakin 
& Williams, which was appointed gen- 
eral agency for the John Hancock in 
1926. In 1929 he became general agent 
in his own name. 


Wyatt Is Secretary 


Clarence W. Wyatt, general agent of 
the Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt agency in 
Boston, is secretary and Dwight Say- 
ward, general agent at Portland, Me, 
was elected treasurer. Mr. Wyatt started 
with the company in 1921 and was made 
associate general agent of the Paul F. 
Clark agency in Boston in 1931. In 
1938 he became general agent. 

Dwight Sayward started with the 
John Hancock in 1916. He has been 
general agent at Portland since 1929. 

New directors are John A. Wither- 
spoon, Nashville, Tenn.; Percy G. 
Lapey, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lloyd J. Lynch, 
Minneapolis, and C. A. Duffield, Phila- 
delphia. 

Oscar Carlin, Columbus, O., was 
elected president of the John Hancock 
C. L. U. chapter’ and Corinne Loomis, 
Boston, was chosen secretary. 

“There are so many more small in- 
surance buyers than large ones,” Walter 
Powell, Atlanta general agent, said. Mr. 
Powell advises new salesmen to: 

“1. Devote more time to the small 
buyer with especial emphasis on read- 
justment income. 

“2. Don’t waste your prospect's time 
and yours by trying to sell him when 
you don’t know whether he can qualify. 
Pre-prospect thoroughly. 

“3. See a few new worth-while peo- 
ple every day, especially executives, an 
show a real interest in their affairs. 
Then follow them up intelligently and 
the results will take care of themselves.” 


Prospecting and Selling Discussed 


Ricks Strong, general agent at Dallas, 
conducted a round table on prospecting 
and selling. 

In his early days of soliciting E. R. 
Grisell, Indianapolis, was furnished 4 
list of policyholders in his territory. This 
was especially effective in rural com- 
munities and small towns where it, 'S 
natural for people to follow something 
a respected neighbor has done. Hé 
made a special effort to remember names 
and faces. Every man has a_ natura 
weakness for liking to have his name 
remembered and it is easier to talk t0 
him. : : 

“Age changes,” said Mr. Grisell, “have 
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been my white meat for many years. 
Sales of any commodity are easier on a 
rising market,—why not life insurance? 
Over 50 percent of my business comes 
from this source.” Mr. Grisell keeps a 
file of the essential information con- 
tained in every application. He also 
keeps a list of birthdays, not only of 
adults, but also minor children. He 
sends a birthday card to each child each 
year. Out of 72 cases written so far in 
1939, Mr. Grisell traces 30 directly to 
good will built up through birthday 
cards. 

Claude Maer, Fort Worth, Tex., gave 
examples of breaking down sales resist- 
ance, 


Prospecting Ideas 


“The best idea on prospecting,” Mr. 
Wickersham of Oklahoma City, said, “is 
summed up in a general question which 
I ask about 10 persons every day. ‘Do 
you know of anyone who is going to get 
married, have a hew baby, build a new 
home, go into business, or get a raise?’ ” 

“An unfilled fountain pen cost me a 
$3,000 case once,” said J. L. McCobb, 
Portland, Me., who advised to always 
be prepared to sell. “This means being 
personally neat, having all possible facts 
about your prospect so your plan fits his 
life, having all necessary materials ready 
for the sale. Keep a record of pros- 
pects ages, change of rate, size of family, 
old Insurance, etc.” 

‘Men do not buy as much in terms 
of needs as of wants,” said D. J. 
O’Brien, Des Moines, discussing “Moti- 
vation in Selling.’ “Pressure which 
makes the prospect want life insurance 
so badly that he must sign the applica- 
tion comes not from the outside, but 
from within. It may be called the pres- 
Sure of ideas, presented in such a way 
aS to arouse the emotions. A good mo- 
tivating story serves to not only avoid 
a flat contradiction which might be the 
result of a direct answer, but gives the 
Prospect a way out of his objection.” 


New Hobby Leads to New Prospects 


Tom Bouck, Akron, O., cultivated a 
_ hobby in order to widen his field 
of prospects. Searching about for a 
ry of prospecting, Mr. Bouck de- 
. that he should increase the circle 
or his friends. He decided to go in 
intensively for golf. 

John Gavron, Jacksonville, Fla., is a 
young man who works among persons 
et about his own age. When he entered 

€ insurance he decided that his best 
lg ppc were couples who were about 
pith P yeni. who had just recently 
re child » couples who were about to have 
hes » or who had recently had one, 

Piles who were buying a home under 





a mortgage arrangement. He follows 
the daily newspapers closely for items 
about recent marriages, showers or par- 
ties given for a bride or groom, and the 
names of those attending these parties. 
These names go on his prospect cards, 
containing “all the information I have 
been able to secure.” 


Technical Details Bar Sale 


“Who bars the door to the sale of 
life insurance?” was answered by Henry 
Stout, general agent at Dayton, O. The 
life insurance salesman often unwittingly 
bars the door by going too deeply into 
technical details. ‘Mental ease of the 
policyholder, dependability of the insti- 
tution of life insurance, safety and ease 
of control are things we should stress 
in the sale of life insurance.” 

“As long as a man has a sound body, 
a good head, reasonably correct traits 
of personality, 24 hours a day, and a 
world full of prospects—he cannot pos- 
sibly be a failure in life insurance,” said 
E. R. Erickson, Buffalo, N. Y. “It is 
not enough to have good mental equip- 
ment; it is more important to learn how 
to use what we have to the best advan- 
tage, how to think logically and in an 
orderly fashion.” 


Establishing Confidence Greatest Factor 


“Ninety-five percent of success in 
selling is establishing confidence,” said 
M. G. Kletz, New York. “That’s why 
I spend 95 percent of my time cultivat- 
ing people and 5 percent in solicitation. 
Make friends. Put yourself in a position 
of earning their trust and confidence. 
When they buy from you, instead of 
from your rivals, it is because they are 
obeying a simple human instinct to do 
business with a man they like and be- 
lieve in.” 

Speaking on organized sales talks, 
William Fowler likened the learning of 
a sales talk with the process of learning 
to drive a car. “When a person is 
learning to drive,” he said, “he is con- 
scious of every movement he makes in 
starting, in shifting gears. After a time 
this becomes automatic. Once a man 
masters a sales presentation he will, in 
addition to being 100 per cent sold on 
our business be 100 percent on_ his 
presentation.” 

E. J. Becker, associate general agent 
at Jacksonville, Fla., demonstrated a re- 
tirement income sales talk. He asks the 
prospect, after getting him to state 
broadly how much he thinks he can save 
out of his income toward retirement, 
“What are you going to do with this 
money? There are many good mediums 
for the saving and accumulation of 
money.” 

Then Mr. Becker shows the prospect 
the approximate accumulation he may 





expect at 65 from saving, assuming he 
arrives at 65 with no serious losses of 
principal and interest and if he sticks 
to a plan which does not have the ele- 
ment of compulsion behind it. Then 
he shows him how regular payments of 
life insurance premiums of an amount 
known in advance will produce a guar- 
anteed income, explaining to him that, 
“regardless of the rate of interest that 
may be currently payable on other forms 
of investment, this income will continue 
just as long as you may live, even if 
you live to be 100.” 


Miller Honored in Drive 


The Kansas agency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life held a campaign cele- 
brating the second anniversary of P. A. 
Miller as manager, with a 50 percent 
increase in production. H. W. Harper, 
LaCrosse, Kan., was leading producer, 
followed by Herbert Langsdorf and 
F. B. Parker of Topeka. The Kansas 
agency showed a gain of 15 percent in 








Actuarial Society 
to Meet Sept. 28-29 


The Actuarial Society of America will 
hold its semi-annual meeting at the 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 
28-29. President R. D. Murphy, vice- 
president and actuary Equitable Society, 
will preside. Three new papers will be 
discussed as well as material presented 
at previous meetings. 

Bowerman, assistant actuary 
New York Life, will discuss “Centena- 
rians,” Kingsland Camp, assistant math- 
ematician Equitable Society, will cover 
“Practical Interpolation Methods with 
Second Order Curves,” and J. E. Hos- 
kins, assistant actuary Travelers, will 
talk on “Asset Shares and Their Rela- 
tion to Non-Forfeiture Values.” 








paid business up to Sept. 1, the best 
record in its history. 
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What a man has and what a man wants de- 
termine his success as a life underwriter. 


He must have character and aptitude; 


He must have an unwavering belief in the 
He must be proud of his calling and of his 
He wants a sturdy, soundly-managed com- 


He wants a complete portfolio of policy con- 
tracts covering all ages and all life contin- 


He wants a sympathetic underwriting service 
which will enable him to serve his clients com- 


He wants a liberal, non-forfeitable contract, 
uniform in all its terms and conditions, direct 


He wants continuous, helpful training and 
supervision, and the stimulation of an aggres- 


Great Southemers are successful life under- 


We need more men iike these. 





GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Houston, Texas 
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Claim People Hold Annual 
Convention at Rye, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


most vital act in the entire drama of 
personal insurance,’ declared President 
F. B. Wilde of the Connecticut General. 

“Up until the point where some bene- 
fit payment is indicated under an insur- 
ance contract, the whole story has been 
a series of words, starting with the 
salesman, but at the point of claim, we 
come to the realities. 

“There is no individual factor in the 
insurance business of equal importance 
in public relations as the claim man,” 
the speaker assérted. There are more 
agents and hence more contacts so that 
the agent collectively is the first and 
foremost factor in public relations, but 
as far as individual influence of one man 
is concerned, there is no one of such 
importance as the claim man. His pub- 
lic relations work starts with the indi- 
rect relationship to the salesman. In 
selling insurance in most instances, con- 
siderable conversation ensues between 
the salesman and the buyer. It is often 
hard for an agent to be certain that the 
purchaser has a clear understanding of 
the terms of the policy. Many times an 
agent himself, because of the many lines 





he handles, does not have as clear a pic- 
ture as he should of the limitations of 
the coverage his prospect is buying. The 
claim man should appreciate this fact 
and be tolerant and sympathetic with 
both the policyholder and the agent. 


Rights of the Customer 


Mr. Wilde stated that a customer is 
entitled to three things: First, prompt- 
ness in replying to the notification of the 
claim. Second, the adjuster should 
be perfectly certain that the policyholder 
has a clear understanding of what is or 
is not covered by his policy, and he 
should be instructed in the technicali- 
ties of perfecting his claim. Many dis- 
gruntled policyholders result as a mis- 
understanding of the correct way in 
which to fill out the necessary papers 
for proof of injury. Finally, there 
should be a promptness of decision and 
of payment, or a clear explanation of 
why the payment is not made. 

The agent may be indirectly involved 
in the claim man’s work and the claim 
man involved in the agent’s work. The 
goodwill of the customer, a renewal of 
his business, and a recommendation to 
his friends are the returns of good claim 
service. 

“The frequency of fraudulent claims 
tends to build up in the claim man’s 





mind a distortion of value. A claim man 























“GUARANTEE 


pra 


Our definite plan of joint 
work in the field by agent 
and general agent has re- 
sulted in elimination of 
bickering, fault-finding, and 
claims of lack of coopera- 
tion. It develops use of 
positive plans, definite rec- 
ognition of time values, and 
builds additional enthusi- 
asm and self-reliance. 


inile 








MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Result: 


The final answer—a much larger percentage of successes 
among new writing agents with the Guarantee Mutual. 


If you are interested in details of our plan, consult 
A, B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 








Step No. 4 


Field Training and 
Supervision 


Our plan differs from the usual 
—and works—because it must be 
done on a definite program basis: 


1. A minimum number of days 
per week of joint work are 
required, tapering regularly 
over a three months’ period. 
This eliminates the question 
of how and when for the 
new man. 


2. A complete understanding 
as to prospects and plans is 
arrived at in advance. 


3. A positive double check 
system of reports by both 
general agents and new 
writing agents proves the 
results. 














can never be measured by his saving on 
claims presented, The test of a good 
claim man is to see that the largest pos- 
sible number of claims passing through 
his office each year result finally in a 
customer who is satisfied, or who at 
least feels that the company treated him 
fairly.” we 

“The claim department is and must be 
a payment department, not a salvage 
unit,’ Mr. Wilde continued. “Good un- 
derwriting results flow from agents of 
good standards as well as competent 
underwriting. A company cannot ex- 
pect the claim department to produce 
favorable underwriting ratios. 

“If insurance, as well as other indus- 
tries, is to remain in private hands, it 
must be because the members of that 
industry are alert to the public de- 
mands.” 


Diseases of the Lungs 


“Diseases of the Lungs’ were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Edgar Mayer, assistant 
professor of clinical medicine at the 
Cornell University Medical College. 

“There are from $30,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 paid to tuberculosis patients by 
insurance companies each year.”’ Tuber- 
culosis takes its greatest toll among un- 
skilled laborers. 

Dr. Mayer stated that one of the chief 
problems facing the insurance companies 
today in settling claims is the accuracy 
of the diagnosis and the supporting evi- 
dence to prove it. In this connection 
he said it is now possible to make an 
accurate diagnosis in well over 90 per- 
cent of the cases. He described the vari- 
ous methods used and said that x-ray 
has proved the best for lung diseases. 
An x-ray will reveal tuberculosis from 
two to three years before the actual 
symptoms appear. He outlined the sev- 
eral different types of lung diseases, il- 
lustrating his points with slides showing 
the lungs and respiratory tracts in the 
various stages of the disease. 

Another question before the compa- 
nies is that of the length of disability. 
He said that in latent cases it is better 
to allow disability for six months, al- 
lowing the patient to rest and recover, 
rather than to refuse the disability claim 
altogether only to have the patient even- 
tually completely disabled. 

Dr. Mayer expressed the belief that 
there is sufficient data extant today to 
set up certain standards by which the 
companies can allow disability for given 
periods. He advocated the establishing 
of a medical board to take up this sub- 
ject. 


Four New Members : 


F. T. Bernhard, Home Life of N. Y., 
chairman of the membership committee 
announced the addition of four new 
members: Guaranty Union Life, Holly- 
wood, Cal.; Sunset Casualty, Olympia, 
Wash.; Texas Prudential, Dallas; Sterl- 
ing of Chicago. 

The delegates arrived Sunday and an 
informal reception was held that night 
by the officers and executive commit- 
tee. Monday afternoon there was a trip 
to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. 

Dr. Mayer, who spoke on Monday, 
only arrived home last Saturday. He 
crossed on the S. S. “Ile de France” 
and gave an interesting account of his 
sensations and experiences during the 
trip. The ship was blacked out every 
night and the passengers were told by 
those embarking at Southampton that it 
was completely invisible as they ap- 
proached it in the water. 

History of the United States Coast 
Guard was given Tuesday by Capt. R. 
W. Dempwolf, commandant United 
States Coast Guard. He was introduced 
by Charles E. Anstett, superintendent 
inspection department New York Life, 
who was an officer of the Coast Guard 
for 11 years. 

Before adjournment President Fank- 
hauser announced the appointment of 
the following nominating committee: 
E. E. Elliott, Omaha, chairman; L. O. 
Kinne, Hartford; H. J. Walters, Pitts- 








Two Veteran Field Men 
of Indianapolis Life Feted 


es 


More than 100 people, including a 
number of Indianapolis Life home office 
officials and many policyholders, paid 
honor at a dinner in Chicago this week 
to John J. Pawloski and Thomas 
O’Malley, district managers in that city, 
on their completion of 25 years service 
with the company. Attending from 
the office were A. L. Portteous, first 
vice-president; A. H. Kahler, second 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies; C. L. Rouse, secretary; F. D, 
Brosnan, assistant agency manager; 
Doyle Varing, agency secretary, and 
E. F. Kepner, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Kahler was toastmaster and Mr, 
Portteous gave an address paying trib- 
ute to the men for the pioneering work 
they did when the Indianapolis Life was 
little known, and for building two of 
the company’s most outstanding agen- 
cies. Mr. OfMalley signed a contract 





| April 22, 1914, and Mr. Pawloski July 


21 of that year. The latter had pre- 
vious business experience and Mr, 
O’Malley was a Metropolitan industrial 
debit man in Chicago. There is only 
about $10,000 difference in business in 
force in the two agencies, each hav- 


ing about $3,500,000 on the books, with 


7,000 policies. Both have been members 
and also president many times of the 
Counsellors Club, the presidency being 
gained by taking first position country- 
wide in personal production. 


Long App-a-Week Records 


Both also have long records in the 
App-a-Week Club. Mr. Pawloski has 
been a member 884 weeks, ever since 
the club was organized, and never has 
failed to qualify for the Counsellors 
Club, organized in 1912. Mr. O’Malley 
has failed to qualify only once when 
his selling was interrupted by a blessed 
event in his home. 
went on a visit to Ireland, it appeared 
he would fail to qualify, but he made 
the mark by writing relatives in the 
Emerald Isle. 

President E. B. Raub was expected 
to attend, but was unable to do so. Mr. 
Kahler reported the Indianapolis Life 
never was in better financial condition, 
although there was a problem of finding 
safe investments with adequate return. 
He noted a rising interest rate which 
will mean a lower cost of insurance, he 
said. He estimated the insurance in 
force increase will be fully 50 percent 
greater than last year. Mr. Kahler 
told of the founding of the Indianapolis 
Life, saying it was fortunate if an in- 
stitution could have continuity of man- 
agement such as has that company. 

Many letters of congratulation from 
home office officials, field men and 
policyholders were read, these being 
presented to the two district managers 
in bound form. 








burgh; J. T. Bost, Toronto, and Harry 
Bayer, New York. 

The golf tournament was held Tues- 
day afternoon and the annual banquet 
that night. ' 

Speaking of the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Policyholders,” W. E. Hein, State 
Mutual, asserted that efforts in this di- 
rection can bring about astounding re- 
sults. There is not only personal satis- 
faction in a job well done and a deed 
of kindness performed but there is 4 
tangible effect on the balance sheet, 4 
saving in the loss ratio, and a rehabili- 
tated claimant who is probably the best 
kind of advertising that a company can 
obtain. : 

Dr. William B. Smith, Connecticut 
Mutual, conducted a medical question 
box in which prepared questions were 
answered and discussed. 





R. S. Edgar, new executive secretary 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa 
tion, objects to an incorrect item as t? 
the date of his birth. It appeared as 
1868, when the fact is he was born 20 
vears later. 
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Expect Big Year 
for Group Cover 


This year many companies are looking 
forward to closing 1939 with the biggest 
increase in group business in their re- 
spective histories. At the halfyear mark, 
group life alone was more than 77 per- 
cent ahead of the same period last year. 
This jump was accompanied by great 
gains in group hospitalization and acci- 
dent and sickness coverages. 

While sales activity has abated some- 
what during the summer months, in Sep- 
tember revival of the lively pace that 
was set in the early part of the year is 
expected. : 

Effect of the recent changes in the 
social security act on group insurance 
has not been determined, although some 
companies predict that dollar volume of 
pension and annuity plans will be lower 
than had the changes not occurred. 
Sales of these and salary savings plans 
are lagging in many companies. This 
has been largely due to concentration of 
sales efforts by agents on coverages 
which customarily include all employes 
of a firm. ny. : 

Agencies are giving more attention to 
group this year, many holding schools 
in which forms are explained and selling 
methods are demonstrated. 


Group Cover Greatest Stimulant Now 


Group hospitalization, without ques- 
tion, is proving to be the greatest stimu- 
lant. There is wide public interest in 
it, and both employer and employe are 
receptive to proposals. It is easy to use 
for an entree. Group life, of course, is 
providing the major proportion of the 
gain in total sales volume. 

Agents are finding in group hospital- 
ization the dramatic qualities which are 
so necessary to the sale of intangible 
coverage. Of great significance is the 
response of management. 

Usualy the employer, which is the one 
who must be sold, carries a_ large 
amount of personal insurance. The ap- 
proaches which sell life and accident 
and sickness are old stories to him. 
Group hospitalization, however, is some- 
thing new which commands his atten- 
tion and strikes a responsive chord. 


Employes Interested 


Inquiry has revealed that employes 
are asking about group insurance more 
than ever before. Companies having one 
plan or another are supplementing and 
completing the coverage carried. Salary 
savings and pensions are not considered 
much by management of large com- 
panies because of their limited applica- 
tion. 

While insurance men admit that the 
not-for-profit hospital plans have stimu- 
lated the sale of all group insurance in 
the past few years, they also point out 
that insurance companies recognized the 
trend toward a greater social conscious- 
ness more than 25 years ago with due 
introduction of group insurance. Today, 
an increasing number of employers are 
recognizing the trend and also realizing 
that group insurance is an excellent em- 
Ploye good will builder. This latter 
realization alone has been reflected by 


increasing sales through the past few 
years, 





Rally of Columbia Life Men 


Columbia Life agents assembled at 
the home office in Cincinnati for an edu- 
cational meeting, Clyde Aldrich, general 
agent, ‘Cleveland, presiding. Talks were 
~ by F, B. Cross, Jr., president, and 
V. H. West, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies. 


ne Mderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mu- 
ual Life general agent at Providence, 
- L, was honored at a luncheon of the 
aca (Mass.) Association of Life 
“s erwriters by receiving a certificate 
Of appreciation from the board. R. C. 
we Past president Springfield and 
“’assachusetts associations made the 
presentation. R. B. Hull, managing di- 
—, National Association of Life Un- 
‘twriters, was the main speaker. 








National Guardian 
Annual Roundup 


MADISON, WIS.—The annual 
agency convention of National Guardian 
Life got under way Thursday afternoon 
in the home office city, with President 
George A. Boissard extending the wel- 














Wii 


GEORGE A. BOISSARD 

come. Val Billig of Milwaukee gave a 
talk on “Working My Way to Work.” 
He was followed by A. R. Jaqua, asso- 
ciate editor Diamond Life Bulletins, on 
“Sales Ideas.” Dr. Albert Tormey, med- 
ical director, gave an address “The Doc- 
tor and Life Insurance.” 

In the evening was held the cocktail 
hour and the annual dinner. 

Friday morning Vice-president Rich- 
ard Boissard is scheduled to give a talk. 
Others on the program include Earl M. 
Schwemm, Chicago manager of Great- 
West Life, and F. A. van Sant of Madi- 
son. 

Friday afternoon a soft ball game will 
be played between the fats and the 
leans. Supper will be served at the club 
house. There will be sightseeing trips 
to the historical museum of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

The convention group numbers about 
100. 





Business Editor Tells N. Y. 
Supervisors of War Boom 


NEW YORK—Assuming a prolonged 
war in Europe, S. N. Shaw, editor 
“Standard Trade and Securities,” pre- 
dicted an artificial boom in American 
business, but warned of serious economic 
and financial repercussions later. Mr. 
Shaw’s address was given at the meeting 
of the Life Supervisors association of 
New York. Conservatively, he esti- 
mated a 10 percent increase in aggregate 
industrial production during 1940, allow- 
ing for considerable loss of export busi- 
ness in some lines, with the possibility 
of a much greater increase. 

Whether or not the neutrality act is 
revised, Mr. Shaw predicted a sharp in- 
crease in exports of commodities such 
as food stuffs, basic raw materials, pe- 
troleum products, clothing, machinery 
and a wide range of the every day prod- 
ucts of industry. While Europe is bet- 
ter prepared for war now than it was 
in 1914, it does not hope for a short 


conflict and will undoubtedly plan far 


in advance in its American buying. 
Prices have already started to rise and 
will undoubtedly continue. There will 
be a marked stimulus to credit, with 
revival of speculation and some advance 


in interest rates is likely, although the 
country’s credit structure is so adequate 


that the rise will probably be slow. 


Agricultural income will undoubtedly in- 


crease along with industrial expansion. 





CONVENTION DATES 








Sept. 14-16—Institute of Home Office 
a a a Kansas _ City, Mo. 


ept. 27-29—Life Office Management 
Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

Sept. 27-29—National Association of 


Life Underwriters, Jefferson Hotel, St. 


Louis. 

Sept. 28-29—Actuarial Society, Seig- 
niory Club, Quebec, Canada. 

Oct. 1-3—Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 2-6— American Life Convention, 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 16-18—Life Advertisers 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Oct. 23 (entire week)—Annual Message 
of Life Insurance. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Research Bureau and 
Agency Officers, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Nov. 2-3—American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 6-9—Insurance Commissioners, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. 


Assn., 








Reliance Life—Produced $9,129,750 
in August in honor of President Arthur 
Braun, an excess of 6.1 percent over the 
quota of $8,605,000 announced as the 
goal. Fourteen departments exceeding 
their quotas were, in order, of percent- 
age above quota, St. Louis, Hilliard 
Agency, Eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Seaboard, Southwest Texas, Great 
Northern, Trammell Agency, Tri-State, 
Washington, Alabama, Georgia, South- 
ern California and Northern California. 





Ranking of divisions in quota percent- 
ages was Eastern, Western, Western 
Pennsylvania and Southern. Six rep- 
resentatives exceeded $100,000 produc- 
tion for the month. They were M. W. 
Bruml of Ohio, A. R. Glick of western 
Pennsylvania, Henry I. Rosenberg of 
Seaboard, D. B. Schapiro of Seaboard, 
Simon Sher of western Pennsylvania, 
and I. B. Jacobson of Seaboard. 





R. B. Robbins Hits N. Y. Law 
on Unclaimed Funds 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


how easily we may be led far astray 
if our legislators come to rest tuo easily 
on whatever novel declaration of sound 
public policy may be convenient to bol- 
ster the idea of the moment.” 

The words “unclaimed funds,” he 
says, should not be confused with re- 
serves for insurance that is operating 
according to contract. Perhaps the state 
had better be a party to profit from un- 
claimed funds when representatives of 
the assured cannot be found. But the 
strong arm method of abrogating con- 
tracts cannot in this country replace 
careful and painstaking study of the 
problems involved in an effort to find a 
solution that will be in keeping with the 
fundamentals of constitutional govern- 
ment. 





GET OUT OF THE RUT 





agency right in their own home town. 


American United Life is now setting up in busi- 
ness many such individuals in a large number of 
small and medium sized towns by opening new 
agencies entirely independent of those in the larger 
cities. These agencies operate directly under the 
supervision of the home office with a contract that 


is recognized as one of the best and most liberal 


ever offered. 


YOURE IN. 


N EVERY locality there are individuals who are 
I anxious to get ahead, but who, for circum- 
stances often beyond their control, have gotten 
into a rut and found it difficult to get out. To 
those individuals who feel that they are not mak- 
ing progress—yet have confidence in their own 
ability to forge ahead in a business all their own— 
American United Life offers an unusual opportu- 
nity to establish and operate an independent 





Don’t delay a day longer getting complete 
facts about how you can climb out of the rut an 
go places with American United on the smooth 
surface of life’s highway. Mail the coupon below 


—there’s no obligation. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


EA 


Lisi mse) 8) te), | 


7, 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. NU-939, Indianapolis, Ind. 
entlemen: I am very much interested in learning more about 
your Independent Agency Contract and what it offers me. Please 


send me this information with the understanding there is no obli- 


TODAY! 


gation on my part. 
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Aetna Life People Hold Convention at Colorado Springs 





gion” will play an increasing important 
part in Aetna Life production. 
Assistant Secretary I. F. Cook of the 
group department gave some interesting 
figures as to the amount of claims paid 
out in the group department. There 
were 50,000 employes receiving accident 
and health benefits last year, amounting 
to $3,500,000 or an average of $70 a 
claim. There were 3,000 employes re- 
ceiving hospitalization benefits amount- 
ing to $150,000, or an average of $50 a 
claim. There were 8,531 group life cases 
amounting to $17,000,000 or an average 
of $2,000 a claim. There were 17,500 
group claims of all kinds. Mr. Cook 
called attention to the fact that these 
disbursements benefited the entire com- 
munity in which the people lived. He 
has been in the group business for 15 
years. Some agents, he said, are reluc- 
tant to sell group insurance, being some- 
what afraid of it. There is a big field 
yet open for this class, he said, as the 
group business is growing rapidly. 


PRESTIGE BUILDING 


F. B. Falkstein of San Antonio, one 
of the outstanding Aetna Life producers, 
spoke on building prestige for the pro- 
fessional life salesman. He said that in 
his opinion prestige and professional 
treatment of the life business are prac- 
tically synonymous. “Ours is a busi- 
ness deserving of the highest regard and 
esteem,” he said, “and all we need to do 
is to conduct ourselves and our business 
accordingly in order to receive that 
regard and esteem.” He said that he 
had come in contact with a number of 
outstanding professional life men and 
finds that most of them handle them- 
selves along similar lines. There are 
few things which they do that are not 
optional but are definitely dogmatic. 
They are honesty, sincerity, physical and 
mental cleanliness. He added that all 
could more completely develop their sin- 
cerity by simply understanding more 
fully the job that they are attempting 
to do. 


Developing of Mechanics 


It is a different story, he said, when 
it comes to developing the characteristics 
and mechanics. He discussed a few of 
these. Knowledge, he thinks, should be 
first in line. Any life man by effort, 
he said, can build a reputation for know- 
ing his subject so thoroughly that when 
he makes a statement it is accepted by 
the banker or lawyer or certified public 
accountant. In the development of 
acquiring knowledge, he said, an agent 
should not overlook the important by- 
subjects of life insurance, of which one 
extremely essential is a knowledge of 
taxes. This does not mean that every 
life man should be a tax expert but he 
did stress the point that he should be 
able to conduct or enter into a conver- 
sation on the subject with a tax expert. 


Programming Technique 


A thorough knowledge of a program- 
ming technique is of extreme benefit to 
the agent and his clients. Programming 
technique helps his client to solve his 
problems. In building up his knowledge 
Mr. Falkstein said that in an agent’s 
study of life insurance contracts or 
policy forms he should bear in mind 
“life situations.” He should have pic- 
tured the arrangements of the life insur- 
ance policy proceeds through settlement 
options. This is particularly essential, 
in his opinion, for the reason that the 
intelligent layman today is beginning to 
recognize that the solution to his prob- 
lem is not a life policy or a life com- 
pany but rather the solution is the 
arrangement of a life insurance program 
devised to do a certain job. 

After an agent has developed his 








knowledge sufficiently he should believe 
in himself and have enough confidence 
in himself to consider himself of benefit 
to the public. 


“Be a life insurance sales- 





man on a professional basis and be an 
advisor,” counseled Mr. Falkstein. “Use 
your developed programming technique 
and your knowledge of life situations to 
point out a man’s problems to him. 
Suggest situations that have existed in 
other cases of yours. Recommend your 
solution to his problems after you have 
helped him to unearth them.” 


Other Factors in Prestige 


In the use of knowledge one has 
acquired other mechanics that tend to 
develop prestige, he said, are analysis 
work, summary sheets, policy wallets, 
birth certificates. Many people have 
forgotten their exact date of birth, who 
are interested in future annuities or 
who might have already provided them. 
The agent should take the trouble to get 
the certificates. In doing analysis or 
summary work, he said, that an agent 
should always be sincere in congratulat- 
ing a man on his present life insurance 
program. He likes to have this done for 
him. “If you want to plow back a small 
amount of your commissions into build- 
ing prestige let me suggest a neat policy 
wallet with the name of the client 
printed in gold letters on the face.” 

He suggested the use of brief, inter- 
esting and professionally written letters 
and proposals. Brief letters can very 
often be extremely valuable in confirm- 
ing appointments. Letters summarizing 
a favorable interview can be used in 
pointing out again more attractive fea- 
tures of recommendations made. The 
mechanics of meeting new people 
through the use of introductions or let- 
ters of reference can be developed to a 
fine point. “Our attitude when we first 
meet a new prospect,” he said, “should 
not be arrogant but certainly it should 
not be apologetic. The happy medium 
is the professional attitude.” 


Avoid Wisecrack Remarks 


Never be casual, Mr. Falkstein said, 
about life insurance. Never be funny 
with reference to the business. It is a 
serious one and agents are in it for a 








Hoyer Boosts Cleveland 
For National Meeting 


Ralph W. Hoyer, president of the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters, 
reports that every s 
local association is 
eagerly anticipating 
the acceptance of 
Ohio’s invitation to 
hold the 1940 con- 
vention in Cleve- 
land. President 
Hoyer has visited 
19 local associa- 
tions in Ohio and 
they are all enthusi- 
astically boosting 
for Cleveland. It is 
felt that Celeveland, . 
located on Lake Raiph w. Hoyer 
Erie, affords an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for countless num- 
bers who have not visited the Great 
Lakes and that a cruise on Lake Erie 
will provide a maximum pleasure for 
the delegates. It is also felt that with 
Cleveland’s excellent hotel facilities, it 
is extremely fortunate that the Cleve- 
land association has made it possible to 
offer the National association the air- 
cooled and_ air-conditioned Stillman 
Theater with comfortable upholstered 
armchairs ‘for the general convention 
sessions the theatre being located in the 
Statler Hotel which has been designated 
as convention headquarters, 

President Hoyer also points out that 
an exceptionally large proportion of the 
National association’s membership is 
within a radius of 500 miles from Cleve- 
land. A large group of underwriters 
from Ohio will therefore be on hand at 
St. Louis to campaign for Cleveland. 








serious reason. Mr, Falkstein said, “It 
is fun to sell life insurance and it is 
certainly fun in its truest sense to be 
the governing factor in arranging a com- 
plete program of protection for some 
wife and children.” Furthermore, he 
said, “we can smile plenty in knowing 
that because of us a man will be able 
to live gracefully in his later years” In 
closing, he said, “I can give you my 
personal guarantee that if you will study 
life insurance, the by-lines, that is, taxes, 
programming, etc., and if you will con- 
sider your attitude toward the business 
and what you are attempting to do, and 
if you will go a bit out of your way to 
do things for your client, that the next 
life man 1sn’t doing, you will be a pro- 
fessional life underwriter and even more 
important, you will be acknowledged as 
a professional life underwriter, which is 
simply another term for prestige.” 


Accident Selling 


F. R. Cockrill of Little Rock, who has 
made a great success in selling accident 
and health insurance, gave a talk, say- 
ing that probably the most powerful mo- 
tivation back of his efforts were his wife 
and two children. He said that he oper- 
ates on very simple terms. He does not 
try in any way to make the approach or 
his arguments complicated, or above the 
heads of his people. He has three ideas 
in mind when he gives a sales talk, the 
first being why a man needs accident in- 
surance; next, an explanation of the pol- 
icy, and then, getting the signature as 
soon as possible. He said that he is al- 
ways anxious to obtain results. If he 
sells a policy he has an explanation 
typed out and put in the policy jacket. 


Time Should Be Insured 


Mr. Cockrill said that a man insures 
almost everything else but his time. 
Even if he lost his property, given am- 
ple time he could replace it. As long as 
his earning power continues at par, he is 
in good shape. If his earning ability, 
however, is impaired, then he is in a 
tragic condition. One’s earning ability, 
he stated, was most important. Mr. 
Cockrill takes advantage of various fea- 
tures of a contract. For instance, in the 
schedule is “Loss of Members.” He asks 
a prospect to look over the list and in- 
variably .he inquires what “members” 
mean. This gives Mr. Cockrill a chance 
to explain more about the policy. He 
told his hearer to leave as quickly as 
possible after an application is signed. 
Damage is liable to occur by further 
conversation. 


Builds Good Will 


Sometimes, he said, he gets a quar- 
terly premium paid and in this way his 
prospect can adjust his budget accord- 
ingly. Mr. Cockrill uses a number of 
novelties. He tries to do everything in 
his power to get at the prospect and 
make him friendly. He uses a key ring, 
identification card, pencils, etc. He will 
take a key ring, properly inscribed, to a 
prospect, stating that he is on record at 
the head office and all the branch offices 
of the Aetna Life. Therefore, if any- 
thing happens to him he can be properly 
identified through the key ring. If a 
prospect begins to inquire about acci- 
dent and health insurance both, Mr. 
Cockrill holds back on the cost, hoping 
to get accident, even if he cannot get the 
combination. He said that much infor- 
mation of value is gotten from a life in- 
surance application. He can use that to 
go to a policyholder and urge him to 
take accident insurance. Sometimes he 
will agree to extend credit and pay the 
premium himself provided the prospect 
is reliable. He always leaves with this 
admonition, “Now your policy is in force 
and by all means notify me at once if 
you are injured.” That impresses the 
prospect with the seriousness of his pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Cockrill stressed the necessity of 
keeping policies in effect and renewed. 
When he extends credit he calls around 








in a few days to get a payment. An as- 
sured appreciates his keeping his policy 
in effect, but he said he is very carefy] 
to whom he extends credit. 

J. G. Vorse, supervisor at Salt Lake 
City, is a well known football referee 
and umpire who has officiated in many 
games. He frankly acknowledged that 
life insurance selling is tough and he 
said the toughest part of it is practical 
prospecting. He gets most of his pros- 
pects from reserve officers, finding out 
the hobbies of people, from those with 
whom he comes in contact in officiating 
at football games. He secures a num- 
ber of prospects from group policies, 
He uses the federal government sery- 
ice bureau to a large extent. His best 
medium, however, he said, is his own 
policyholders and he has devised some 
letters that he writes to them in order 
to get the names of prospects. He said 
that he often sends presents to wives, 
He follows up his letters with calls on 
policyholders in order to get them to 
give names of prospects if they do not 
respond by mail. He often is allowed 
to study one’s life insurance, coordinates 
it and programs it for the policyholder. 
Very frequently he is not able to sell 
any additional insurance but the prospect 
feels under obligation to him and fur- 
nishes good live leads. 


R. B. Coolidge’s Address 


Superintendent of Agents R. B. 
Coolidge gave a summary of the vari- 
ous talks during the session. He said 
that out of all the addresses he had 
reached the conclusion that very little 
insurance can be sold by untrained 
hands. Furthermore, he advised agents 
to not devote so much time talking about 
the war, because he said not much in- 
surance will be sold by amateur mili- 
tary experts. He urged the agents to 
deal in their approach in terms of in- 
come. The social security act opens the 
way for programming the insurance of 
those getting smaller salaries. An 
agent’s prestige, he said, must be really 
earned. He said that a questionnaire 
was sent out to a number of people ask- 
ing them what was the main object 
they had in selecting a particular agent 
to handle their life insurance. He said 
that the surprising answers to many of 
these were that they wanted a hustler. 
They enjoyed seeing a man who was 
always busy and one who does no loaf- 
ing in public. When he is hustling he 
gives the impression that he has much 
serious business on his mind. 


Rekindling One’s Enthusiasm 


Mr. Coolidge’s message was that all 
should rekindle their enthusiasm for life 
insurance. An agent should reach a 
very deeply seated conviction that life 
insurance is the only solution to the f- 
nancial problems of the average person. 
The two big problems are that a person 
may live too long or die too soon. Very 
few people, he said, have assurance of 
a job after age 65. When they try to 
save enough money to provide an 11- 
come from 65, almost all meet with 
failure because there are so many temp- 
tations to spend as they go along. 
Therefore, it becomes a most difficult 
task ‘to build up a retirement fund 
through saving money. Yet through in- 
surance it is a practical way to save 
enough each year to have $100 income 
a month from age 65. Mr. Coolidge 
emphasized the point that life insurance 
men should remove. the possibility of 
their fellows being stranded and adrift 
from age 60 on. iy. 

Death, he said, always brings griel, 
confusion, chaos, and the most difficult 
problems that a family has been called 
to meet. Therefore, insurance aims to 
help solve these problems. He said life 
insurance often means the difference be- 
tween a mother going to her children 
voluntarily or involuntarily. When at 
agent delivers a matured endowment 
check that was written by another agent 
20 years ago, he should realize that the 
favor was done by the policyholder two 
decades ago. 

Vice-president Whatley closed the 
session by saying that he was raised om 
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a farm where it was necessary to turn 
the hay over from time to time until it 
was cured. Therefore, he said, that in 
going to a convention an agent should 
keep turning over in his mind the les- 
sons that have been taught. In taking 
advantage of the social security act he 
said that an agent should be able to 
show what it will not do. It certainly 
popularizes the income plan. A man 
may stay within a limited income and 
now be able to accomplish much more 
than he otherwise could. 

The addresses of Field Supervisor E. 
H. Snow on the social security act and 
Associate Counsel D. P. Cavanaugh can 
be found in other columns. 


BRAINARD’S TALK 


The convention closed Thursday eve- 
ning by the president’s dinner, at which 
President Brainard spoke informally. He 
talked to them rather intimately of the 
affairs of the company, told them that 
the first six months had been a trying 
period, but one from which all of the 
companies had emerged successfully, He 
spoke of the difficulties that confronted 
the life department in particular, and 
stated that at the moment the principal 
one was that of investing funds at ade- 
quate rates of interest. 

The mortality shows an improvement 
over the preceding year and reflects the 
intelligent underwriting policy, for which 
he gave credit to Vice-president W. H. 
Dallas. 


Increase in Surplus 


Mr. Brainard indicated that there has 
been a comfortable increase in the sur- 
pluses of the companies comprising the 
Aetna Life affiliates, and was particu- 
larly pleased to report that a substantial 
portion of the increase came from under- 
writing profits. He stated that he felt it 
was highly important that the agents, 
whose business was selling promises 
which might come to maturity the next 
day or which might not have to be ful- 
filled for a generation, should be kept 
in close touch with the affairs of the 
company. 

Mr. Brainard spoke of the war and 
urged his hearers to follow his request 
that they keep neutral in this struggle. 
He felt that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the United States not en- 
gage in the conflict and did not agree 
with those who felt that it was inevit- 
pe that it should be drawn into the 
ght. 








No Foreign Investments 


He spoke of the fact that the com- 
pany had no foreign investments other 
than Canadian securities, and felt that 
this was true of all life companies, and 
gave great credit to the insurance de- 
partments that had urged this policy 
on the companies. 

He felt that it was a particularly dan- 
serous time to prophesy as to the fu- 
ture, but believed he could say with 
some assurance that the immediate fu- 
ture for life insurance in the United 
States was more promising than it had 
been for some years; that this was the 
One country where there was peace and 
security, the one country to whom the 
whole world must turn for help and as- 
sistance when this present struggle has 
come to an end. 


CLAIM SERVICE 


_L. K. Babcock, secretary of the lia- 
bility claim department casualty divi- 
sion at the head office, gave one of the 
- inspiring talks of the session at 
be convention. He has developed a 
arge claim organization. He was for- 
al located at the Indianapolis 
a inch. Mr. Babcock declared that the 
: — department should be a valuable 
— asset to any agent. He said that 
a producers should realize the worth 

the claim department in their work 














and it is well that the two sections be 
brought together physically. They have 


many mutual problems. The relation, 


he said, between the claim department 


and the field is very important. There 
should always be close cooperation. In 
showing what the claim service means 
to those producing only accident, health 


and life insurance, he said that during 


the last five years there have been 211,- 
724 group disability cases adjusted with 
benefits amounting to $13,378,000. There 
have been 64,531 accident and health 
claims with benefits amounting to $9,- 
831,000. There have been 51,285 life 
disability claims amounting to $2,009,- 
260. The claim department, he said, 
gives direct service to these lines in 
which life men are interested. 


Creator of Good Will 


The real function of the claim depart- 
ment, he said, is to build good will. -In- 
surance of no kind, he said, is bought. 
In selling insurance he reminded his 
hearers that the claim service is a great 
factor. It is highly important to have 
a company’s reputation for honesty es- 
tablished in a community. It is much 
easier, he said, to secure an applica- 
tion if the claim service has been sat- 
isfactory and people know about it. 

There are 96 branch offices of the 
Aetna Life where there are adjusters, 
there being some 800 adjusters in all. 
He said that people buy insurance be- 
cause they fear a loss. In fact, he said, 
insurance is a protection against loss. 
Therefore, the primary function of an 
insurance company is to pay claims and 
the way it is done, he said, is all-impor- 
tant. Every year there is paid out from 
the casualty claim division between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000 in benefits. 
It is necessary, he said, to create con- 
tinuing and lasting customers for the 
agents. 

The purpose of the claim department, 
he said, is not only to save the business 
but to add more to it. The best adver- 
tiser for any company in a community, 
he said, is a satisfied policyholder. Good 
will, he said, must be back of the in- 
investment portfolio. Assets without good 
will, he said, would amount to little 
and a company would soon fold up. No 
department, he said, in any company has 
as good opportunity to create good will 
as the claim division. When a man has 
a less he is anxious to see the adjuster. 
He may tolerate other representatives 
of the company but he is in trouble and 
he looks upon the adjuster as a friend 
in need. Therefore, Mr. Babcock said, 
the adjuster should be a friend indeed. 

An adjuster, he said, is dealing with 
human beings under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. His bureau, he said, does 
not want an unsettled claim if at all 
possible to avoid it. 

The difference in insurance compa- 
nies, he said, is largely a difference in 
service. No company has a monopoly 
on any special contract. Any policy can 
be duplicated. Most of the large com- 
panies belong to the bureau and must 


STOCKS 














H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gave the following stock quota- 
tions for life companies as of Sept. 12, 
1939: 


Par Div.* Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ..... 10 1.35* 27 28% 
Central, Ei. ...- 20 sae 10 11 
Cen. States Life 5 aes 2 3 
Colum. Natl. L..100 ee 68 72 
Conn. Genk. .... 16 .80 24 26 
Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 35% 37% 


Federal Life.... 10 as 434 oom 
3 


Great Southn. L. 10 1.30 21 

Kan. City Life..100 16.00 350 400 
Rate & CRS. .<.< 3 -50 10 12 
Lincoln Natl.... 10 1.20 25% 27 
New World Life 10 .40 5 6 
No. Amer. Life.. 2 eas 2% 3% 
N. W. Nat. Life. 5 .30 11 13 


Old Line Life... 10 .60 9% 10% 
Sun Life, Can...100 
Travelers ...... 10 
Union Cent. Life 20 
Wis. National... 10 

*Includes extras. 


observe the rates. Therefore, there is 
nothing to be gained in patronizing a 
company on this score. The main differ- 
ence, he said, is the service in paying 
claims. Therefore, there is competi- 
tion in actual constructive claim service. 
In fact, he said, the test of a company 
is largely its claim service. Therefore, 
when an agent sells a policy he should 
be able to sell the highest kind of claim 
service. A policyholder should recog- 
nize that he gets the best service in 
case of a loss. 

Mr. Babcock declared that there is a 
place in business for idealism. He said 
“that something” outside the policy 
wording is most important. 





E. B. Raub, president Indianapolis 
Life, is at Rochester, Minn., where he 
has been for some time as Mrs. Raub 
underwent an operation there at the 
Mayo Clinic. She is reported to be 
recovering in good shape. 


Chimes from Memorial 
Will Rogers Shrine 








At the banquet of the Aetna Life at 
Colorado Springs, Vice-president What- 
ley paid high tribute to F.-B. Falkstein, 
star producer at San Antonio, Tex., who 
was the second Aetna Life agent in the 
country to qualify for the 1940 conven- 
tion. He called attention to the fact 
that Mr. Falkstein started writing life 
insurance before he was of age and, 
therefore, a special deal had to be made 
with the insurance department to get 
him a license. He was presented with 
a gavel appropriately inscribed. He is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He is now 28 years of age. Mrs. 
Falkstein at the banquet sat at Mrs. 
Whatley’s table. 

There were three ex-presidents of the 
National Association of Life Under- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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It’s the Little Girl 
Who Makes the Sale 


It’s the little girl at home, or the small boy, who stirs a man 
to make the sacrifice it costs to buy life insurance — and 


more life insurance. 


A plan that provides a definite income for them during 
dependent years often enlists support when a recommenda- 
tion of additional insurance without this arrangement fails 


to get action. 


By using the family income or the family maintenance plan 
the agent can include this important feature in the family 
protection without too much strain on the budget. 
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If you want to get in touch with any suc— 
cessful Union Central producer during the 
early days of September, you can reach him 
at one of the world’s most glamorous hostel— 
ries—the Chateau Frontenac in quaint old 
Quebec. 





















Beautiful, interesting locations are a 
regular feature of Union Central’s yearly 

Conventions. But that’s only one reason for 
the popularity of these meetings. 



















Another reason—at these meetings Union 
Central men from every corner of the country 
establish friendships that endure year after 
year. Many of them correspond regularly, 
exchanging news and ideas. 
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Still another reason—the men who attend 
find that they go home equipped to earn a 
better living...full of practical ideas and 
new sales slants that make their selling 
effort more fruitful. 
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No wonder Union Central salesmen express 
great enthusiasm over their Company con— 
ventions. 


















Here are the places where recent Union 
Central Conventions have been held: 
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Travelers Officers Before SEC Probers 
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Travelers, amount at present to a little 
more than $50,000. As to whether they 
were to assist him to purchase Travelers 
stock, he said, “It may be correct. I’m 
not exactly sure.” 

“Were these loans in some cases to 
enable you to purchase Travelers insur- 
ance stock?” asked Gesell. 

“I think that is correct,” Mr. Sher- 
wood answered. In answer to further 
questioning he said he had gone to the 
Connecticut River bank because he was 
known there and carried an account 
there. He felt he was paying the going 
rate of interest, he said. Collateral in- 
cluded Travelers stock mainly, also life 
insurance policies. 

F. F, Fisher, cashier Connecticut 
River bank, testified that while there 
was ample collateral behind loans in 
most cases, some loans lacked collateral. 
Questioned on the latter, he said that a 
loan to a Travelers officer had been split 
into two loans, one with collateral and 
one without and that while the collateral 
was held as security against both 
loans, it was not sufficient to cover the 
non-collateral loan too. This non-col- 
lateral loan amounted to $15,000. It is 
still in force and Gesell brought out that 
the bank examiner had listed it under 
“slow and doubtful paper.” 


“Under-Water” Loans 


Later Gesell asked Mr. Fisher for fig- 
ures on what he designated as “under- 
water” loans—meaning the amount by 
which the value of the collateral fails to 
equal the amount of the loans. Testify- 
ing as an official of the Travelers Bank 
& Trust Company, which the Travelers 
owns 100 percent, Mr. Fisher said this 
deficiency on loans to Travelers officers, 
directors and employes amounted to 
$370,000 in the middle of 1932. A min- 
ute of a finance committee meeting held 
at that time stated that “wherever possi- 
ble steps had been taken to cover this 
deficiency by the pledge of life insurance 
or mortgages or by regular payments on 
principal; this matter has had the con- 
tinuous attention of the officers and the 
finance committee for some time and the 
course that has been and is being taken 
is believed to be the best for the inter- 
ests of the bank and depositors under 
the present circumstances.” 

Mr. Zacher vigorously defended the 
soundness of the two Hartford banks 
being permitted to make loans to offi- 
cers, directors and employes of the 
Travelers. J. J. O’Connell, special assis- 
tant to the general counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department and the latter’s repre- 
sentative on the monopoly committee, 
raised the question. 


Sees No Danger 


“Do I understand that it is your be- 
lief that the practice is not one which 
is in danger of being misused?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Zacher said he thought that in 
view of the supervision of the Connec- 
ticut banking commission there was no 
danger. 

“Isn’t it fraught at the very least with 
the danger of colored judgment?” Mr. 
O’Connell persisted. 

“You can’t legislate morality,” Mr. 
Zacher replied. 

Asked his opinion of laws in certain 
states which bar loans to bank directors, 
Mr. Zacher said that “if they can’t bor- 
row directly they’ll borrow indirectly. If 
they want the money they’ll get it.” He 
pointed out that bankers under such cir- 
cumstances merely go across the street 
to a competitor bank, with the under- 
standing the courtesy will be recipro- 
cated. 

At that point Gesell read into the rec- 
ord an excerpt from the Armstrong com- 
mittee’s report which scored insurance 
company investments in stocks on the 
ground that the investor must either be 
a minority holder at the mercy of ma- 





me 


jority stockholders or else built its 
equity to the point of a controlling in. 
terest, in which event it must go actively 
into business in that field rather than 
sticking to life insurance. The statement 
went on to laud bonds as against stocks, 
Gesell’s point was that the Travelers’ 
investments in bank stocks tended to 
that extent to distract the company from 


its insurance operations. 


“That's just as foolish as a lot of the 
other thinks that were passed at that 
time,” said Mr. Zacher, referring to the 


Armstrong excerpt. He cited the faith 
of investors in railroad bonds and then 
declared that it is very hard to frame 
legislation which will fit conditions any 
distance into the future. 

Asked if any of the insurance com- 
missioners had questioned the Travelers’ 
ownership of the Connecticut River 
Bank and the Travelers Bank & Trust 
Mr. Zacher said the situation was well 
known to Connecticut insurance and 
banking authorities. As for other states, 
he said that they were accustomed to 
follow the lead of the Connecticut de- 
partment on Connecticut companies. 

Besides loans to directors, there was 
considerable questioning on bank loans 
to agencies against renewal commissions, 
also on the lending of Travelers funds, 
through the bank medium, in the call 
money market. Loans to agents Mr. 
Zacher testified, were the result of the 
depression’s drying up normal credit fa- 
cilities. The company considered it good 
business to keep these agencies from 
going to the wall. He pointed out that 
the loans were amply secured and while 
the banks took the Travelers’ recommen- 
dation into account when making them, 
they were judged on their merits as 
banking transactions. 
if the Travelers’ banks had not been able 
to finance the loans, he would have gone 
to other banking connections to try to 
get them for the agents. 

Here again the Treasury Department's 
representative tended to be critical. 

“The net effect was to make a loan 
through the bank which would have 
been illegal for the company to make 
itself, was it not?” asked O’Connell, 
after a reference to the New York law 
barring direct loans on renewals. 

Mr, Zacher replied that it could have 
been arranged through some other bank. 

“But it was a loan which you would 
have been penalized for if you had made 
it yourself?” asked O'Connell. 

“But we didn’t make it ourselves,” Mr. 
Zacher answered. 


Had Counsel’s Advice 


The Travelers chief went on to say 
that the company had avoided, up to the 
depression, the making of such loans 
even through its banks because of pos- 
sibility that they might be questioned by 
the New York department. However, 
when the depression choked off agents 
credit in many localities the situation 
became acute and on advice of its coun- 
sel, the late William BroSmith, that the 
loans so made would not be “direct of 
indirect” within the meaning of the New 
York law, the company relaxed its ban 
on loans via the bank route. : 

“If he had said it was not legal, I'd 
have gone to some of my other banking 
connections, but as long as he said tt 
was proper we went ahead and did tt 
said Mr. Zacher. 

The witness agreed with Gesell’s ob- 
servation that if any loans resulted 1 
losses they would constitute a loss t? 
the Travelers as owner of the banks, 
but pointed out that the danger was 
minimized by careful selecting. : 

“Some requests were denied,” he sai 
“The records don’t show that.” : 

“Wasn’t the purpose, as a practical 
matter, to defeat the provisions of the 
New York insurance law?” O’Conn 
put in. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” Mr. Zacher tf 


Mr. Zacher said’: 
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plied. “The purpose was to help these 
people out.” He went on to say that an 
alternative would have been the outright 
purchase of the renewal interests instead 
of having them pledged as loan collateral 
and that there would have been no legal 
barrier to this. 

Rather than quiz Travelers and bank 
officers on all the loans, Gesell put G. C. 
Jenkins, analyst on the SEC insurance 
staff, on the stand to give aggregate fig- 
ures on loans to Travelers officers, direc- 
tors, employes and agencies by the two 
banks. Taking first the Connecticut 
River, he said that 12 agents or agencies 
made 23 loans, exclusive of transactions 
representing renewals of existing loans. 
Life insurance renewals constituted the 
collateral, although in most cases the 
borrowers were substantial general in- 
surance producers as well. These loans 
amounted to $150,696, the smallest be- 
ing $700 and the largest $60,000. 


Aggregate Figures Given 


Loans to officers and directors, exclu- 
sive of renewals of existing loans, totaled 
since 1912 $3,047,664 in the Connecticut 
River Bank. These were made to 53 offi- 
cers and directors and ranged in size 
from $110,000 down to $150. With few 
exceptions they were collateral loans. 
Money lent to 183 employes by this bank 
totaled $605,833. There were 430 loans, 
ranging from $10,000 down to $25. The 
total outstanding as of July 20, 1939, in- 
cluding loans to all officers, directors, 
and employes, was $493,758. 

The witness said that most of the 
loans to officers and directors began 
with small amounts and gradually grew. 
He cited one case of a borrower whose 
loans at their peak amounted to $122,132 
and are still around $65,000. He said the 
Travelers and its affiliates from 1931 to 
1938 accounted for 56 percent of the 
Connecticut River bank’s approximately 
$7,605,000 average total deposits. 

Returning later to testify on the 
Travelers Bank & Trust, Jenkins said 
that from 1920 to 1939 20 officers and 
directors of the Travelers had borrowed, 
other than on mortgages, $347,442, 
bringing the grand total in both banks 
to $4,217,628. He said 76 percent of the 
commercial deposits of the Travelers 
Bank & Trust are from the Travelers 
Insurance Company and its affiliates. 


Helps Buy Homes 


Again on the stand, Mr. Zacher testi- 
field that loans to employes were mainly 
on mortgages and to enable them to buy 
homes. While these loans could have 
been made by the company, he said it 
would have been embarrassing to make 
them direct because it was the custom 
in Hartford for the insurance companies 
to leave the residental loan field pretty 
much to the banks, particularly the mu- 
tual savings banks. 

Gesell brought in figures by which he 
attempted to prove that the rate at which 
money could be borrowed at the two 
Travelers banks varied inversely with 
the borrower’s rank at the home office. 
Mr. Zacher denied this, saying that the 
apparent differential in the few cases 
cited were undoubtedy due to differences 
in the character of the loans, a short 
term loan naturally getting a lower rate. 
Mr. Zacher emphasized that every effort 
1s made to see that collateral on loans 
conforms with the Connecticut laws. As 
far as other states are concerned, he 
ae that it is the custom to follow the 

ome state insurance department. 


Where New York Law Applies 


otestioned by O’Connell as to why 
se New York law should not apply 
dine’ since 1t would prevent direct or in- 
ap loans to agents on loans secured 
; renewals, Mr. Zacher pointed out 
at the loans to agents are barred as a 
fatter of regulating acquisition cost and 
-_ circumstances companies licensed 
n New York would have to abide by 
the law there. 
ao about his approving loans to 
= e while a member of the banks’ 
i nce committees, Mr, Zacher said that 
ad not then become the “fashion” 





for directors to leave the room when 
their own loans were being considered. 
He considered the loans he was apply- 
ing for to be good loans, he said, and 
saw no reason for avoiding his share 
of the responsibility for passing on them. 


Quizzed on Demand Loans 


As to putting money out in demand 
loans, which was back in the pre-depres- 
sion days when money would bring as 
high as 14 percent, Mr. Zacher said this 
could have been done direct just as well 
as through the bank but that the array 
of detail required on each loan in the 
annual statement blank made it desirable 
to put the money in the bank and let 
the bank lend the money. Gesell tried to 
probe for some other reason, suggesting 
that a large withdrawal from the de- 
mand-loan deposit in the bank, around 
$2,000,000 close to the year-end, followed 
by similarly large deposit in February, 
might be due to desire to make a show- 
ing in the annual statement figures. 

Mr. Zacher said it would have made 
no difference in the statement figures, 
since if the money had been left in the 
bank it would have been entered as 
money in the bank. He suggested that 
the large February deposit might have 
resulted from agents’ balances coming in 
after the first of the year, 


Got Approval of Counsel 


Mr. Zacher said he is not a lawyer but 
that the transactions were approved by 
counsel and said, “That was good 
enough for me.” 





NEBRASKA PROBE 





The - second day’s questioning of 
Travelers executives dealt mainly with 
the Nebraska Securities Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary formed to take 
over mortgages in default and foreclosed 
real estate in Nebraska; with the buying 
of stock by Travelers controlled banks; 
and with the company’s coming to the 
aid of one of its banks during the depth 
of the depression through the sale of 
stock owned by the bank to the Nebras- 
ka Corporation. Some of Gesell’s ques- 
tioning was aimed at learning whether 
the Travelers, through its banks, had 
supported the market for Travelers 
stock during the stock slump. 

Mr. Zacher said the Nebraska Cor- 
poration was formed to take over mort- 
gages and real estate handled by its 
former correspondent in that section 
and a corporation was formed to make 
it possible to appraise the experience on 
these assets separately from the general 
run of mortgages. Gesell went into the 
possibility that there might have been 
a desire to keep the losses from show- 
ing up in the annual statement, but Mr. 
Zacher pointed out that losses suffered 
on the Nebraska Corporation were 
largely, though not entirely, reflected in 
the writing down of the corporation’s 
stock as carried on the Travelers’ books. 


Losses Were Recorded 


According to testimony by G. W. 
Baker, treasurer Travelers, the losses 
on the Nebraska were $1,300,000 in de- 
faulted interest in addition to $2,300,000 
in principal. He said the capitalizing 
of accrued overdue interest did not “in- 
flate” income but did have the effect of 
making the surplus figure greater by the 
amount involved. Marking down of 
Nebraska stock helped offset this, how- 
ever. O’Connell, the Treasury repre- 
sentative, was critical of including in 
surplus this item which he said “You 
never had much expectation of receiv- 
ing.” “At that time we were hopeful,” 
said Mr. Baker. “It was in 1932 and we 
hoped for the best.” O’Connell, a New 
Deal appointee, said nothing more on 
this point. 

Mr. Baker, in answer to Gesell’s ques- 
tions, admitted that the Connecticut in- 
surance department, following a regu- 
lar examination at that time, had written 
down the company’s valuation of its 





Nebraska Corporation investment to an 
even more conservative basis, eliminat- 
ing some $946,875 of due and accrued 
interest, and reducing the book value of 
the Nebraska stock to $12 a share. 

With Mr. Zacher again on the stand 
Gesell wanted to know the purpose of 
having the Nebraska Corporation make 
various purchases of Travelers stock 
during the market slump. Mr. Zacher 
said the aim was “to make a little 
money.” 

“Were not these purchases designed 
to support the market?” Gesell asked. 

“No, sir,” the witness replied. Gesell 
then read a letter from Mr. Zacher to 
an agent who had previously professed 
a desire to buy Travelers stock inform- 
ing him that he could now obtain it be- 
cause of distressed shares coming into 
the market. While the letter stated that 
“in this process we acquired a few 
shares more to steady the market than 
otherwise and there is no particular rea- 
son for holding it.” 

Mr. Zacher explained that there was 
no thought of supporting the market, 
that in fact it could not be done by the 
small amounts of stock involved. Gesell 
also brought out that when purchases 
of Travelers stock were being made, 
either by Nebraska Corporation or the 
officers of the Travelers, transactions 
were made openly to show that the 
home office had faith in the stock and 
thereby help the standing of the stock 
with the brokers and the public. He 
also cited cases where officers had had 
to sell stock it had been done through 
“nominees” so that sellers would not 
be disclosed. Mr. Sherwood, Travelers 
cashier, testified that such sales num- 
bered not more than half a dozen dur- 
ing the course of many years. 

Questioning by O’Connell brought 
out that while Travelers stock bought 
for the account of the Nebraska Cor- 
poration was usually resold to officers. 
directors or employes of the Travelers, 
no particular employes were in mind as 
the recipients of any particular pur- 





chase. O’Connell asked if this did not 
constitute a “legal evasion” of the law 
against the company buying its own 
stock. Mr. Sherwood denied any eva- 
sion of the law. 

“You say you don’t think it’s an eva- 
sion?” O’Connell persisted. 

“That’s exactly what I said,” said Mr. 
Sherwood. 

Mr. Zacher’s final appearance on the 
stand was to testify on the Travelers 
aiding of its subsidiary, the Travelers 
Bank & Trust, during the banking 
crisis. Gesell brought out that near the 
end of December, 1931, a Hartford bank 
doing a business similar to the Trav- 
elers bank was facing official closing. 
There was urgent need to bolster the 
Travelers Bank against the run that 
was to be expected when the other 
bank folded up. Lacking time to issue 
new stock and not desiring in any event 
to reveal to the public the need for ad- 
ditional capital the Travelers Bank was 
relieved of its holdings of Travelers In- 
surance stock at a price of $1,500 which 
was greatly above the market figure. 
This was done by having Nebraska Cor- 
poration buy this and various other 
stocks for $221,720. The market value 
at that time according to public sources 
quoted by Gesell was $80,413. 


Loans Must Be Paid 


Mr. Zacher pointed out that it made 
no difference that the transaction was 
handled in this manner, since the Trav- 
elers was sole owner of both the bank 
and the Nebraska Corporation. O’Con- 
nell took up the questioning, asking Mr. 
Zacher if the purchasing of Travelers 
stock to keep it off the market in unduly 
large amounts might not have been due 
to a desire to maintain the value of the 
2,000 shares of stock pledged with the 
banks as collateral for loans to Travelers, 
officers, directors and employes, there- 
by preventing their being sold out. 

Mr. Zacher said the company was not 
particularly concerned about such col- 
lateral, since “we knew what kind of 
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jobs they had” and that there was no 
doubt that the loans would be paid even 
if the stock fell short of covering them. 


Wanted the Stock to Move 


Mr. Zacher said the important thing 
at that time was to keep the stock mov- 
ing, so that the market price would not 
suddenly dive out of sight. 

“Where there was too little demand 
and too much supply, you wanted to dry 
up some of the supply?” asked Gesell 
taking over the questioning. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Zacher. 

Again returning to the question of 
“legal evasion” of the Connecticut law 
against a company buying its own stock, 
O’Connell asked Mr. Zacher whether the 
effect, if not the purpose of these trans- 
actions was a legal evasion. While not 
making a flat denial, Mr. Zacher empha- 
sized that comparatively little of it was 
done, implying that at least as far as 
practical importance was concerned 
there was no evasion of the purpose of 
the law. 

Questioning on the mutualization in 
1934 of Shenandoah Life occupied all of 
Wednesday’s session, after which hear- 
ings were adjourned, to resume probably 
in several weeks. 

J. P. Saul, Jr., executive vice-president, 
testified on a loan to Shenandoah Hold- 
ing Company, which he and four other 
officers owned, to acquire working con- 
trol of the life company’s stock when 
there was danger control might fall into 
“unfriendly hands.” 


Rogers Caldwell Holdings 


Gesell traced the migrations of the 
Rogers Caldwell block of 20,000 Shenan- 
doah Life shares to the point where the 
Barnes-Cohen interests, which were 
buying this block from Lehman Bro- 
thers, New York banking firm, faced 
foreclosure because of failure to meet 
the installment payment of $125,000 due 
Feb. 25, 1934. To protect its interest 
against default by Barnes and Cohen 
Shenandoah Holding Corporation got an 
extension from Lehman Brothers, bor- 
rowing $116,000 from the life company 
to help meet the installment due. 

Mutualization was effected under a 
statute just enacted by Virginia. 

“This mutualization bailed you and 
your associates out of some $350,000 ob- 
ligations, did it not?” asked J. J. Casey, 
representative from Massachusetts, who 
is temporary chairman. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Saul, but later 
qualified this by pointing out that while 
the market value of the stock was only 
about $6 its value to another life com- 
pany would have been ample to cover 
the obligation to Lehman Brothers. 


CORRECTION ON SIEGEL 


Morris H. Siegel, director of the Policy- 
holders Advisory Council of New York 
City, has been creating much foment and 
appeared before the TNEC committee at 

ashington. He states that there was 
a typographical mistake in the report of 
his testimony at Washington before the 
committee given by the staff correspondent. 
In the original article it said “that the 
average client earns about $30 a week, 
pays about $10.90 a week in industrial 
premiums.” Mr. Siegel said that the cor- 
rect figure that he gave before the com- 
mittee was $1.90 per week. 





Provident Mutual Meetings 


The Provident Mutual is holding two 
series of regional general agency meet- 
ings in Chicago this week. Vice-presi- 
dent Willard Wise is in charge accom- 
panied by four or five of his assistants 
in the agency department. The first 
conference consisted of general agents 
of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast territory and the next, those from 
the central west region. 





. S. Braunig, of Boston, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has appointed Joel Huberman as agency 
supervisor. 





Life Cases Decided 


The Texas supreme court in Flatonia 
State Bank et al. vs. Southwestern Lite 
rules that the motion for rehearing filed 
by Mrs. Goldie Cockrill be overruled, 
and that the joint motion of the bank 
and the insurance company be granted. 
The insured assigned his policy to the 
company for a loan and on the same day 
executed an assignment to a bank as se- 
curity for a note. The latter assignment 
was expressly subject to the rights of 
the insurer. When the bank sued on 
the note, the Southwestern Life de- 
ducted the amount due it, and tendered 
the balance of the cash surrender value 
into court. 

The policyholder died, and his widow 
and the bank each filed suit on the pol- 
icy, seeking its full maturity value. The 
Southwestern Life was held liable for 
the maturity value, since an assignee of 
a life policy, who holds the same merely 
as collateral security for a debt has no 
right to surrender the policy for its cash 
surrender value. The cause was re- 
manded, but on motion for a rehearing, 
joined in by the bank and the insurance 
company, it was adjudged that the bank 
was the party entitled to recover, and 
that the insurer was liable for the costs. 


* *K 


The U.S. circuit court of appeals 10th 
circuit in Bamon, administrator, against 
the Metropolitan Life heard an ap- 
pealed murder case. The policyholder 
was shot to death and his widow the 
designated beneficiary was charged with 
the murder. She assigned her interest 
in the policy to the administrator and 
thereafter committed suicide. In a suit 
by the guardian of the policyholder’s 
two adopted sons one of whom was the 
administrator of the estate of the in- 
sured and of the widow it held that 
even though there could be no recovery 
under the assignment if it be conceded 
that the widow murdered the policy- 
holder nevertheless the company was 
still liable on the policy since there was 
no showing of fraud and the adopted 
pone were entitled to the proceeds as 

eirs. 





* * * 


The Arkansas supreme court in Bur- 
ton vs. Pyramid Life considered a ques- 
tion of the computation of loan value 
and decided in favor of the company. 
Burton bought two life policies in 1926. 
He ceased paying premiums in 1931 and 
died in 1937. In a suit the plaintiff 
beneficiary contended that by a proper 
application of the loan values in accord- 
ance with the automatic loan provisions, 
the policies should have been continued 
in force beyond the date of the insured’s 
death. The higher court states, how- 
ever, after carefully considering whether 
by any favorable method of calculation 
and contractual construction, plaintiff 
would be entitled to recover, it con- 
cluded that when all permissive values 
had been applied they were insufficient 
to maintain the policies in force to the 
date of the insured’s death. 


. * * * 


The Georgia supreme court had a 
case, Johnson vs. Metropolitan Life, in- 
volving disability benefits. The suit 
was brought for unpaid disability bene- 
fits and was defended on the ground 
that the disability was caused by an af- 
fliction from which the plaintiff was suf- 
fering at the time application was made. 
The company prayed judgment against 
the plaintiff for benefits theretofore paid, 
alleging that he had fraudulently mis- 
represented the origin of his affliction 
and further asked that the policy be de- 
clared lapsed for the nonpayment of 
premiums. On the defendant’s excep- 
tion to the overruling of his motion for 
new trial it was held that the suit was 
an action at law and not one in equity. 
It was therefore transferred to the 
proper court. 
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tion is in poor financial condition, 
creditors cognizant of the payment to 
the corporation of the insurance pro- 
ceeds might enforce its claim and defeat 
the intent of the agreement. Further- 
more, the payment of the proceeds to 
the corporation may tend to increase 
the assets of the company to the end 
that the value of the decedent’s stock 
for inheritance tax purposes, will be 
enhanced and the purchase price to be 
paid thus increased if book value is 
used. 


Subject to Temptations 


“Second—To the surviving  stock- 
holders. Where the insurance is pay- 
able to the surviving stockholders the 
insurance proceeds become subject to 
many temptations and hazards. If a 
surviving stockholder is in debt, credi- 
tors may enforce their claims against 
him individually and collect proceeds 
payable to him. Furthermore, the sur- 
vivor may decide to postpone his pur- 
chase of the decedent’s stock because 
of a more pressing matter for the insur- 
ance cash. 

“Third—Directly to the heirs of the 
deceased. Where the heirs are benefi- 
ciaries, misunderstanding with regard 
to the purposes of the agreement may 
occur and the heirs may refuse to turn 
over the stock without legal action by 
the surviving stockholders. Again, if 
the deceased died intestate, the dece- 
dent’s stock would become a part of 
his estate and will pass to his wife and 
children in accordance with the laws of 
intestacy. If any children are minors, 
it might be difficult to dispose of their 
interests without involved court action. 
Furthermore, the stock in the deceased’s 
estate becomes subject to the machina- 
tions of creditors. 


Subject to Probate 


“Fourth—To the estate of the de- 
ceased. Having the proceeds payable 
to the estate is costly since it will be 
subject to probate and administrative 
expenses, but it eliminates confusion. 
and involvement because the insurance 
proceeds replace the stock which would 
ordinarily be reflected in the estate. 

“Fifth—To a trustee. This is the 
most satisfactory method used. In this 
instance the stock as well as the insur- 
ance is either deposited or transferred 
to the trustee, who at the death of 
either party makes certain that the’ 
terms of the agreement will be properly 
carried out.” 

Harry N. Balch of New York uses 
business insurance contacts to cultivate 
personal lines. By cultivating the prin- 
cipals, finding out about their personal 
as well as business lives, he discovers 
opportunities to be of service. 


Drake Heads Liaison Committee 


NEW YORK—Hervey J. Drake, 
counsel for the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, has been appointed 
by the American Bar Association chair- 
man of the liaison committee to confer 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. He will continue 
as a member of the bar association’s 
committee on qualification and regula- 
tion of insurance companies. Associated 
with him on the liaison committee are 
Allen E. Brosmith, Travelers, vice- 
chairman; G. W. Brown, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, Chicago; W. E. Stanley, 
Wichita, and Felix Hebert, Providence. 

E. W. Patterson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the committee 
on qualifications and regulation of in- 
surance companies. 





DEATHS 








William Van Sickle, former Michigan 
manager of Home Life, died at his home 
in Detroit at the age of 66. He had 
been with Home Life 44 years, Starting 
in 1887. He was made Michigan man- 
ager in 1898 and so served until he re- 
tired in 1931. He served two terms as 
president of the Detroit Association of 
Underwriters. 

Col. M. R. Nyman, well known life in- 
surance manager and general agent who 
retired a year ago because of ill health, 
died in Ely, Minn., at the age of 58. He 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the world 
war overseas, being cited for distin- 
guished service, and later was a cavalry 
officer in the Illinois National Guard, 
Colonel Nyman was in life insurance 
work for 28 years, having been manager 
of the life department of White & Odell 
of Minnesota from 1910 for many years, 
Later he was general agent of the 
Northwestern National Life in Minne- 
sota, then held a similar post with the 
company at San Francisco until a year 
ago. He was a grandson of Capt. John 
C. Nyman, one of Chicago’s pioneers. 

Henry Crosby, 72, for nearly 40 years 
with the home office of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life until his retirement 
three years ago as chief clerk in the 
loan department, died after an illness of 
three months. 


James Shea, 68, Union Central agent 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. Shea were 
killed in an automobile accident at Dela- 
ware, O., returning from the company’s 
convention at Quebec. Mrs. Shea was 
killed immediately and Mr. Shea died 
the following day. Burial was at Lex- 
ington, Ky., where the Sheas were on 
their way to visit Mr. Shea’s sister. 


G. A. Lynch, 65, who had represented 
the Bankers Life of Iowa at Beloit, Wis., 
for 25 years, died after an illness of five 
months. 





Proctor “Southern Feud” Winner 


The E. T. Proctor general agency at 
Nashville won the 1939 “Southern Feud” 
sales contest among four general agen- 
cies of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Others in their order were W. T. 
Nolley, Richmond; Luther Allen, At- 
lanta, and L. W. Norton, Durham, N. C 
The general agents with their top pro- 
ducers celebrated the completion of the 
contest at a three-day conference and 
outing at Roaring Gap, N. C. Edmund 
Fitzgerald, vice-president, and John 
Hughes, assistant director of agencies, 
attended from the home office. 





Celebrates First Half Year 


The Malcolm MacCallum agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Bridge- 
port, Conn., celebrated its first six 
months in business with a luncheon at 
which V. B. Coffin, vice-president_and 
superintendent of agencies and G. F. B. 
Smith, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, were guest speakers. Mr. Mac- 
Callum was formerly supervisor in the 
John A. Ramsay agency in Newark, 
where he made an outstanding record 
in paid for production. 





College Graduates in Training 


HARTFORD — Twenty-four future 
agents are attending the fourth in 4 
series of home office training schools 
conducted by Connecticut Mutual Life 
under the supervision of V. B. Coffin, 
second vice-president. Most of those at- 
tending graduated from college this year. 
Among the colleges represented are 
Rutgers, Dartmouth, Harvard, Trinity, 
Wesleyan, Columbia, University © 
Pennsylvania, Bowdoin, Grove City an 
Swarthmore. 
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What Social Security Act Doesn‘t Do 


Now that life men have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying very carefully _ the 
amendments to the social security act 
whereby benefits are paid in monthly in- 
come instead of lump sum, the impression 
prevails that after all this opens the way 
to a larger service for private insurance 
companies and if agents take advantage of 
the situation considerable new business can 
be secured. At first, the feeling prevailed 
that with the amended act placing benefits 
on the monthly income plan to a man, 
starting at age 65, as a retirement pension 
or in case of death to his wife and depen- 
dent children until they were of age, and 
then to his wife starting from age 65, 
had she not reached that period prior to 
the children becoming of age, there would 
be thousands of prospects entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The opportunity is given now really to 
program the insurance of people in the 
lower brackets. The main duty for agents 
is to become acquainted with the new act 
so that they can be able to chart a course 
of a man at any age showing what he will 
receive if he will live to age 65, from 
there on, what his widow will receive in 
case of his death before he reaches age’ 65, 
what his dependent children will get up 
to the time they become of age and what 
his wife will receive when she reaches age 
65, after the interim between the children 
becoming of age and that date. In other 
words, the agents can then show what the 
social security act does not do. 

Social security does provide income 
and that can be taken into consideration 
in one’s life insurance program. However, 
there is no cleanup fund. Even the ordi- 
nary family will require from $500 to 
$1,000 to take care of death debts. If the 


children become of age before the widow 
reaches age 65, then there is an interim 
when she receives no benefit. Further- 
more, it can be shown that the benefits 
do not even match the minimum require- 
ments that any sensible man wants for 
his dependents. Hence, life insurance 


purchase in connection with social se- 


curity offers an opportunity to dovetail 
the two together and to give those in 


the lower brackets so far as income is’ 


concerned a sum that is worth while. 

Heretofore people in that classification 
would be sold $3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 
life insurance. It is impossible to do any 
programming of consequence in cases of 
this kind. In case that a person purchas- 
ing even that amount of insurance did not 
want it paid in a lump sum, he could pro- 
vide for payments for one, two, three, four, 
or five years, for example. Now the way 
is open for an excellent opportunity for 
agents to formulate a simple insurance 
program that would be worth while. The 
new amendments make an excellent ap- 
proach. For example, very few people 
know just what in their situation, ‘the 
benefits are. A life agent can, in his con- 
tact with a man, ask .him if he would be 
interested in knowing just what the gov- 
ernment would pay him along the way. 
The agent, if he is alert and well fortified, 
can furnish this information. 

Regardless of change in political admin- 
istration at Washington, it is not likely 
that there will ever be any drastic change 
in social security as presented by the 
amendments. No political party would 
dare repeal it or bring about any material 
change in income. Therefore, the present 
social security act as amended can be 
looked upon as basically permanent. 


Let's Reform Convention Badges 


TuIs is the season of conventions. From 
early in September until the middle of 
December there are strenuous days for 
insurance newspapers which undertake to 
cover all conventions of consequence. There 
are not only organization conventions but 
with life insurance there are numerous 
companies having their individual conven- 
tions, This is a very popular time for 
State associations of insurance agents to 
meet. Therefore, out of the grist mill 
there will come plenty of material. It is 
the province of the insurance papers not 
only to chronicle the news, present the 


’ features but to gather the salient sales and 


educational material of value not merely 


to the men in the field. but to those in 
offices, 


Speaking of conventions brings up the 
subject always of the best kind of a con- 
vention badge. The only function of a 
badge is to have a person’s name accom- 
panying it. That gives people an oppor- 
tunity to glance at the badge and catch 
the name of. the wearer. Unfortunately 
convention badges to a large extent are 


exasperating. Most of them merely con-’ 


tain a small typewritten card with a man’s 
name and his residence. Frequently it is 
buried in a frame to which is attached a 
long ribbon. When one endeavors to read 
the name it requires an effort. A person, 
therefore, is required to do considerable 
sleuthing. He must apparently have his 


mind somewhere else, attempting to convey” 


the impression that his attention is cast 





elsewhere, yet is doing a lot of squinting, 
endeavoring to read the name on a badge. 
This requires really some expert ocular 
gymnastics. Let one be afflictedagewith 
astigmatism, strabismus or chromato- 
pseudo-blepsis and he must get some 
binoculars to catch the name. 

Seriously, we need to have a radical 
reform in convention badges. There are 
two conventions that we attend whose 
badges are a delight, because they can be 
read 10 feet away. The best one with 
which we are acquainted is that employed 
by the AMERICAN Lire CoNnvENTION. This 
has a narrow frame with the man’s last 


name printed in large letters. If there are 
two or three men of the same last name, 
then the initials are given. The next best 
is the one used by the AEtNA LIFE in its 
life insurance conventions. Either one 
could well be well patterned by the con- 
ventions and would relieve one of great 
embarrassment and mental strain It is 
always a gratifying and satisfying condi- 
tion to see 10 feet away the name of a 
person whom you have met but whose 
name you have forgotten, and rush up to 
him with great cordiality and be able to 
speak his name without delay. Let’s have 
a reform in convention badges. 


PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





T. A. Phillips, president Minnesota 
Mutual Life, and A. B: Jackson, assis- 
tant to the president of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, have been named by 
Mayor Fallon of St. Paul on a citizens 
committee to relieve unemployment 
caused by laying off of WPA workers. 


John James, insurance commissioner 
of Utah 1914-1918, now with Occidental 
Life in Salt Lake City, was a San Fran- 
cisco visitor last week and presided at 
one of the sessions of the Musical Fes- 
tival at Treasure Island. Prominent in 
musical circles of Salt Lake City for 
many years, Mr. James is now president 
of the Cambrian Society of that city. 
He accompanied several choral groups 
to San Francisco, two of them winning 
prizes. One, the Lund-Chaminade La- 
dies Chorus, won first prize. This group 


is under the direction of Miss Ivie En-. 


‘sign, sister of the head of the Ensign 
Insurance Agency, Salt Lake City. 


E. B. Brink, state agent Mutual Ben- 
efit Health & Accident and United Ben- 
efit Life, Detroit, attended the national 
air races in Cleveland, to which H. K. 
Coffey, state agent in Portland, Ore., 
had flown in his new twin-motored 
Beachcraft plane. 

J. E. Rutherford, Des Moines, general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, addressed the 
first fall meeting of the Des Moines Real 
Estate Board on “Steps in a Sale.” 


Bert Hedges, Kansas manager of the 
Business Men’s Assurance, addressed 
meetings of the Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Lions Clubs in Independence, Kan., on 
“The Sunflower Boys’ State” as spon- 
sored by the Americanism committee of 
the Kansas department of the American 
Legion, of which Mr. Hedges is chair- 
man. 

Leo R. Porter, Wichita, Kan., general 
agent Lincoln National Life and presi- 
dent Kansas Association of Life Under- 
writers, addressed the annual meeting of 
the Wichita Insurors, fire and casualty 
agents’ organization, on “The Human 
Side of Life Insurance.” 

One of the Richmond, Va., dailies 
carried a group photo of the four lovely 
young daughters of S. F. Clabaugh, new 
president of the Atlantic Life, soon after 
he arrived in that city from Birmingham 
to assume his new duties. Miss Doris 
Clabaugh, the youngest of the quartet, is 
leaving this month for New Orleans to 
resume her studies at the McGee School. 
Miss Betty Clabaugh was graduated in 
June from Randolph-Macon College and 





will be in Richmond for the winter. 
Miss Jean Clabaugh will be a sophomore 
at the University of Alabama and Miss 
Mary Clabaugh will go to Cambridge, 
Mass., to do graduate work at Radcliffe. 
Members of the home office executive 
staff of the Atlantic Life welcomed Mr. 
Clabaugh to Richmond at a dinner in 
his honor. 

Finding country life too lonely, G. w. 
Diggs, general agent, Penn Mutual 
Richmond, Va., has moved back te 
town. For 15 years he had been making 
his home in Chesterfield county, eight 
miles out from Richmond. Mr, Diggs 
recently observed the 25th anniversary 
of his connection with Penn Mutual as 
general agent; 

The mother of C. W. Peterson, San 
Francisco manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
died at her home in Sumner, Wash. 
She would have celebrated her 79th 
birthday Sept. 7. 

C. D. Jenkins, Nebraska district man- 
ager State Farm Life, was found dead 
at a Lincoln hotel. He had been ill for 
a week with heart trouble. He had 
been with the company 11 years. 

W. M. Rothaermel, agency vice-pres- 
ident Continental American Life, is re- 
covering from a short illness. 

Newell C. Day, agency manager 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Burlington, Ia., 
is convalescing from an appendectomy: 


Sidney Salomon, Jr., 29-year-old mil- 
lion dollar producer of the M. A. Nelson 
agency of the Equitable Society in St. 
Louis, was prominent in the recent Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, open golf tourna- 
ment. Playing as an amateur and rep- 
resenting the Westwood Country Club 
of St. Louis, he led all amateurs the first 
18 holes with a par 73. His total for 
the 72 holes placed him just two strokes 
behind the winner. Mr. Salomon’s in- 
surance record is even more outstanding 
than his golfing accomplishments. His 
qualification is already completed for a 
life membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table and his 1939 paid volume 
is right at the $2,000,000 mark. 

Warren Moore, secretary Old Line Life 
of America, has been named to represent 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
as one of its three members on the allied 
taxpayers’ committee. 





The A. F. Gillis agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in Newark, will hold 
its annual outing at Pocono Manor, Pa., 
Sept. 15-17. 
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J. T. Mayall 

L. H. Maynard 

Joe D. McCabe 

Ernest L. McClure 

Thomas B. McCrary. 
McDermott 


- Bess McGowan 


J. D. McInnes, Jr. 
M. C. McKay 

W. L. McPherrin 
James A. McVoy 
Anne T. Meany 
H. N. Mecaskey 


Mrs. B. Meistroff 
Earl G. Mercer 
Edward W. Merrill 
Delbert R. Merwin 
George V. Metzger 
J. Clinton Meunier 
James H. Mickey 
James H. Mickey, Jr. 
Earl B. Mill 
Clarence E. Miller 
John E. Miller 
Madison T. Miller 
Mrs. Mildred P Miller 
V. P. Miller 
Margaret Milligan 
D. Moore 
Ernest Morino 
Mrs. Edna Moses 
John P. Mullane 
Edward G. Mura 
A. E. Myers 
Arthur E. Myers 
Oliver J. Neibel 
Otto W. Neidert 
Louis Niman 
Arthur D. Nordberg 
L. F. Norton 
B. A. Notzon 
Cc. EL Nowlin 
Art Nugent 
Oo. J. Ofdenkamp 
Lloyd J. Oliver 
Frank L. O’Reilly 
A. P. Osborn 
Mrs. N. Byrd Otto 
Allen S. Ozburn 
Henry V. Party 
Kenneth J. Patzman 
Sam C. Pearson 
Sam C. Pearson, Jr. 
Wiley E. Pendleton 
Miss Chlo Peterson 
John T. Pierson 
Jerry Powers 
H. L. Poynter 
William Prettyman 
Herb. K. Proudfit, Jr. 
Sam P. Quarles 
John T. Ready 
Leslie Reed 
Willard Reed 
Ralph Rice, Jr. 
Edna E. Richmond ~ 
A. Everett Riley 
Ray S. Robison 
Abe Rogell 
Sam M. Rose 
I. D. Rubin 
H. J. Rumsey 
L. G. Rupert 
Jesse L. Russell 
Henry A. Ruysser, Jr. 
J. L. Sayler 
John W. Sayler 
T. G. Scanlon 
John A. Schirmer 
Carlos F. Schuster 
H. A. Scofield 
Charles William Scott 
F. L. Scott 
E. H. Scurlock 
Robert C. Searle 
Forrest D. Shaffer 
William Shapiro 
Pro Sherman 
Thomas W. Shive 
Max Silberg 
John A. Sinning 
em B. Sittenfeld 
M. Skinner 
R. C. Skinner 
William J. Slack 
George C. Smith 
Ray V. Smith 
Rex V. Smith 
Wendell L. Smith 
R. G. Sparks 
Carl E. Sprague 
Fred M. Springer 
Martin Stein 
Kenneth Stockton 
Tom Stryker 
Herbert M. Swarthout 
W. T. Swinney, Jr. 
J. R. Sydnor 
Ben Taylor 
Dix Teachenor 
Volney H. Thomas 
Joseph B. Thompson 
Lawrence Thompson 
Oliver Thornton 
Willard O. Tidd 
R. K. Tindall 
C. Vernon Townley 
John Trembly 
Leon A. Triggs 
G. J. Tritch 
J..F. Trotter 
Lyle F. Trump 
Howard M. Tufts 
Prewitt B. Turner 
T. J. Turner 
Tom Tutt 
Evalyn A. Vanneman 
Mary Colina Wade 
Arthur F. Wagner 
Charles D. Ward 
Kiah E. Warden 
Catharine Warinner 
Joseph Weinsaft 
John Weis 
Harry H. Welsh, Jr. 
B. J. Westerman 
Roland B. Westover 
J. Wetzel 
W. T. Whitehead - 
V. Web. Wiedemann 
W. Verne, Wilkin 
Harry E. Wilkinson 
Richard A. Wilks 
Francis J. F. Wilson 
Blair N. Winning 
Harry Wood 


Paul D. Woodmansee 
Fred Woodworth, Jr. 
A. J. Worsfold 
Edward C. Wright, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Yale 

E. B. Yates 


ST. JOSEPH 
ASSOCIATION 
G. G. Phillips, Pres., 
National L. -. 
Edwin Ueberrhein, 
Secy.-Treas., 
a a age Lite, po Rel 
Sam T. 
State Domadttosman, 
Penn Mutual Life 


F. M. Archdekin 
John Beaumon 

F. G. Burnham 
B. M. Calkins 
Loren Case 
William B. Collett 
John Cox 

Frank Crum 

L. C. Cummings 
Donald V. Day 
Max A. Derryberry 
W. W. Dillener 


J. 

Richard Garvey 

J. L. Harrington 
V. D. Haynes 
Arthur D. Hemphill 
Otto Herzog 

Elmo Hord 
George Howard 


Otto Kliewer 
H. M. Korbholz 
Herbert Krumme 
Charles S. Lee 
ee Maier 
A. F. Manion 
ye i Mary Maxwell 
J. McNally 
Pda McWilliams 
Blake Miller 
ag A. Norris 
R. Reynolds 
Harty E. Rose 
A. W. Schmechel 
J. H. Scrivner 
Miss Helen Summy 
G. E. Totten 
Karl W. Vestle 
Miss Essie Ward 
Laurence O. Weakley 
K. M. Whitsitt 
Miss C. M. Wright 


ST. LOUIS 
ASSOCIATION 
Fred T. Rench, Pres., 
National Life of Vt. 

E. A. Pickel, 
Secy.-Treas., 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Adam Rosenthal, 
State Committeeman, 
Reliance Life 


Hillard Aberson 
Alexander Abert 
Hupert A. Abraham 
Harry Abrams 
Glenn F. Abrell 
Edward Adams 
Edward J. Adams 
William H. Ahrens 
Clarence I. Albach 
Rudy J. Albachten 
William R. Alderson 
Walter L. Alewel 
Cc. L. Alexander 
Campbell Alexander 
Ray S. Alexander 
Alberta Allen 
Sam Altman 
Sydney Altman 
A. B. Ambler 
Charles A. Anderson 
Jesse O. Anderson 
John W. Anderson 
Peter W. Anderson 
William E. Anderson 
Cc. E. Armbruster 
Jerome C. Arnold 
Orville F. Asa 
Jacob Asckenasy 
Alice E. Ahsens 
A. W. Aufderheide 
F. W. Aufderheide, Jr. 
Georme E. Augustine 
A. Delmus Austin 
Prankite Avery 
Edmund F. Bach 
Robert BE. Bagot 
Adrian N. Baker 
Glenwood S. Baker 
Ira P. Baker 
J. Eugene Baker, Jr. 
William J. Baker 
Paul Bakewell, III 
Clay Ballew 
John E. Bardwell 
Irven M. Barker 
Jerome M. Barker 
Ina M. Barklage 
G. C. Barkley, Jr. 
Ralph B. Barksdale 
George Barnes 
Gerald L. Barnes 


Roman Barney 
Oscar Barohn 

Jacob Baron 

Bronson S. pc he 
Edward H. Bars 

Dr. Robert B. Dancstt 


Leroy J. Bauchens 
Aloys A. Bauer 

L. J. Baumann 
Edward A. Bauwens 
J. T. Bavarinos 
Oliver L. Baxter 
Gregory H. Beccard 
Alfred A, Becher 
Alan Beck 

Herbert W. Beck 
Lester S. Becker 
William A. Becker 
Edward L. Beckman 
A. H. Beckmann 
Wendell E. Beeman 
A. F. Beinke 
Clarence A. Bene 

E. J. H. Bennett 
Kenneth M. Bennett 
Owen T. Bennett 
Richard H. Bennett 
Harry E. Bensiek 
Roy Raymond Benson 
Fred G. Bentrup 
Bernard Berger 
Gilbert F, Berger 
Harry H. Berger 
Otto H. Berkholz 
Kuni Bermi 

Eugene F. Bernhard 
Horace D. Bernard 
William J. Berner, Jr. 
Gus Bernhardt 
Angelo J. Berra 
William A. Berryman 
Charles L. Bess 
Elbert C. Beynon 

J. A. Bialick 

Isaac Bierman 
Nathan Bierman 
Elijah J. Bigham 
Walter Bilzing 

A. . Birkenmeier 
William Birmes 
Henry M. Blackwood 
J. Patrick Blake 
Louis R. Blanke 
Paul C. Bleibtreu 

J. Russell Bley 
Herbert Bliss 
Edward A. Bloemke 
Samuel Bloom 

David Blumenfeld 
Edwin J. Blumfelder 
Henry Joseph Blythe 
Arthur J. Boeckmann 
B. Boerger 

Frank Bogner 

John Bohaneck, Jr. 
LeRoy F. Bohley 
William E. Bohmie 
John M. Bohn 

E. V. Boisaubin 
Frank C. Boling 
Emil F. Borchert 
Harry E. Boswell 
Arthur G. Bothe 
Benjamin Boullt 
Ripley A. Bowden 
Joseph F. Boyle 
Marshall W. Bradley 
Richard T. Bradshaw 
John W. Brandt 
Joseph E. Brannigan 
Rose C. Brasch 
Virginia P. Breck 
E!mer H. Breer 

C. W. Breidecker 
Mrs. J. Meyer Bremer 
James H. Brennan 
Oscar Bridgeés 
Bryant H. Britt 
Albert W. Brock 

J. R. Brooks 

Roscoe A. Brooks 
Robert G. Brossard 
J. Homer Brown 
Mrs. May Brown 
Poiteaux H. Browne 
T. James Brownlee 
Elbert R. Bruce 

Joe M. Brunnert 
William J. Brutcher 
Richard A. Bryan 
Albert L. Budzinski 


R. Gregory Burdick 
Nathan H. Burgheim 
Otto J. Burian 
arg = 

R. O. 

Francis "Ss. Surkharat 
Francis X. Burkhart 
David L. Burkley 
Edward J. Burkley 
Henry G. Burns 
Rodney Burton 
William F. Busch 
Maurice Butler 
Robert J. Cahill 
James G. Callahan 
Joseph Callahan 
James L. Calvin 
Michael S. Calvin 
Jewell S. Campbell 
Ralph B. Campbell 
H. L. Cantelon 
Hamilton EB. Card 
Robert E. Card 

Carl O. Carlie 
Milton Carlie 

G. O. Carpenter, Jr. 
A. Earl Carr 
Lambert J. Case 
Kenneth B. Caskey 
Herbert L. Cathers 
Terry Chandler 
Morris A. Cherry 
Philip Chivian 
Harold E. Christensen 
Andrew Chromoga 
Victor + Clark 
Albert C. Claus 








ASSOCIAT 


George B. Close 
John P. Cody 
Joseph E. Coen 
Don E. Coffman 
Ben Cohen 

Jesse M. Cohen 
Joe Cohen 
Dwight J. Cole 
Harold L. Combs 
Charles L. Comfort 
Lathrop Compton 
John A. Connelly 
Edmund P. Connolly 
A. B. Cook 
Charles F. Cook 


Hamilton Cooke 
Margaret S. Coons 
Arthur Laska Cooper 
Charles W. Corey 
Frank L. Corsiglia 
Clarence D. Cowdrey 
Elmer E. Cowell 
A." Cox 

Lester L. Cox 
James B. Coyne 
Donald O. Cramer 
Oscar Cramer 
Robert P. Cranston 
Laurence M. Crary 
George S. Crawford 
Theodore A. Cross 
John J. Crowley 
Victor Cullin 

Charles W. Curtin 
William J. Cusick 
Robert G. Dahlheimer 
Ralph A. Dale 
Arthur E. Damhorst 
Lawrence D‘Aquila 
Gordon E. Darby, Jr. 
William Dardick 
Raymond D. Darrow 
Walther M. Dau 
Gervous G. Davidson 
Argie L. Davis 
Horace R. Davis 
Maurice Davis 
Tilden N. Davis 
Silver Day 

Charles W. Dean 


Archibald E. DeBow 
Emilie De Lacretaz 
Earl J. DeLong, Jr. 
Charles E. Denny 
Lovken R. DeVign 
John P. Devine 
Saunders A. Devine 
Roy G. Diepenbrock 
Charles F. Dike 
John A. Dillon 
John R. B. Disbrow 
a Divers 
H. Dobbins 

Panties Dodge 
Harry E. Doering 
Edmond C. Donk 
John J. Donnelly 
Mark W. Donnelly 
Edward P. Dore 
John Dorn 
Albert H. Dorrance 
E. S. Dowler 
Clinton C. Doyle 
William F. Drake 
H. C. Dreyfus 
Jerome M. Dreyfus 
Fred C. Drummond 
Clarence E. Dueber 
N. G. Dukes, Jr. 
Edward E. Dunham 
Frank A. Dwyer 
George L. Dyer 
eeue L. Dyer, Jr. 

Emmet J. Eagan 
Harry B. Ebe 
Joseph L. Edwards 
Samuel J. Edwards 
Anthony B. Effrein 
Nathan Bilbott 
Harold J. Bilerman 
Eddie Bks 
Marie S. Elder 


William Arthur} 
C. F. Ernst 

D. W. Eschenbrey 
J. W. Eschenbreri 
Cliff. E. Espensc 
Wellborn Estes 
Denman C. Evay 
Ardell T. Everett 
Theron H. Evers 
Wayne E. Eversoy 
Henry W. Fabian 
Edward B. Faden 
Alfred Fairbank 
Edward L. Fajth 
Maurice Falchern 
Patrick J. Faris 
William Pg x 
Arthur A Q 
Thomas J. Farris 
Ervin H. Fauth 
Joseph J. Feldott 
Charles G. Felix 
Louie Earl Feltz 
William A. Field 
Thomas Findley. § 
Arthur Fine 
Charles R. Fink 
Lee Fischel 
Clemens J, F. Fist 
George T. Mae 


Ralph Fischer 
Wilton Fischer 
David H. Fischler 
Charles W. Fisher 
Irwin Otto Fisher 
Wm. A. Fisher, tt 
William S. Fisher 
Zelma Fisher 
Sarah O. Fisk 
Peter Fister 
Mehnert A. Flande 
T. Edward Flanigal 
Charles J. Flarlon 
Raymond oa Flaual 
M. D. 

John Canim Flint 


William, M. Fogatl! 
Leroy H Foote 
S. Lester Ford 
James Pie Fox 
Max ‘ager 
William B. Francis 
Charles C. Freedm 
BE. R. Freeman 
Ben % Frees 
Paul C. French 
Paul R. French 
Karl Friedberg 
Jack Friedlander 
Adolph M. Friedm 
Clemens Frieda 
Caesar_Paul 

fod 


Lucy W. 
Glaee 
ay Glazier 


H 
Mrs. Beckye M. Elkas 


Thomas B. Elliot 
Charles A. Elliott 
Earl Ellis 

Frank Ellis 
Eugene A. Elwell 
Otto F. Engert 
W. R. Epperheimer 


Paul Gost 
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i. — 
K, Goug! 
e Edward Gould 
d E, Goyer 
Ashley Gray 
W. Green 
Green 
Greenberg 
Greene 
reensfelder, Jr. 
Greenspan 
J. Griesman 
E. Griffith 
Joseph L. Gross 
Grosse 
A. Grossheim 
Grossman 
ael Grossman 
pn Grossman 
t M. Grunz 
ony Guastella 
an J. Guckenheim 
ur Guelker 
nas F. Guhman 
ence W. Gumm 
f. Gurley, Jr. 
Habermaas 
T. Hackworth 
son J. Hagen 
ard Allen Hager 
les L. Hahn 
m H. Haley 
tt B, Haley 
n F. Hallback 
hcis Halley 
es F, Halley 
s C. Halley 
vell Hampton 
Hanicke 
is Hannibal 
H. Harbison 
Vera A. Harmer 
1 B, Harper 
‘on A. Harper 
am R. Harper 
R. Harper, Jr. 


ert H. Harris 
en Harris 
Ella Harrison 
Hartley 
HW Hartman 
ia 
, A Han Hatch 


iam L, 
ert W. aileckart 


Lester L. Hopkins 
James A. Horras 
Edward H. Horst 


Edward Linn Horton 


Phelix Houser 
Ernest S. Houx 
Herbert E. How 
John J. Huber 
M. A. Hubert 
Eugene L. Huck 
E. A. Huebner 
W. A. Huegerich 
Cecil U. Hughes 
J. Leon Hughes 
Arthur C. Humphrey 
J. Brice Hungate 
Dave Hutkin 
Fred R. Isele 
George W. Ittig 
Max. B. Jackoway 
Frank L. Jackson 
F. C. Jacobson 
Ruel J. Ey 
Marcel E. Jaggi 
Jerry A. Jakle 
Thomas A. Jennings 
Morris Jick 
Douglass M. Johnson 
Jewel E. Johnson 
Gale Johnston 
Ralph E. Johnston 
William H. Jones 
Clifford Jonny 
Maurice Kaiser 
Adolph Kann 
Ray Kanter 
Carl E. Keisker 
Charles L. Kell 
Norman H. Kellar 
Robert Keller 
James R. Kelley 
Donald D. Kelly 
W. J. Kennedy 
Ralph C. Kent 
August Kern, Jr. 
W. E. Kesselring 
Gus. S. Kessler 
Max L. Kessler 
Sam Kessler 
Oscar G. Kiefer 
William T. Kieffer 
J. H. Kiesler 
Robert L. Kinder 
Austin A. King 
M. Jules King 
William King 
J. A. Kinsella 
H. J. Kipp 
Joseph G. Kistner 
Larry W. Kitts 
Charles Klamon 
Samuel Klamon 
Adrian L. Klein 
Archie B. Klein 


Harry Lander 
Morris Landsbaum 
Cornelius T. Lane 
Francis W. Lane 
Maury Langfeld 


William C. LaRue, Jr. 


Frank M. LaRussa 
Donald N. Latowsky 
Robert T. J. Lawler 
Arthur W. Lawson 
Joseph L. LeFaive 
George BE. Le Faivre 
J. W. Leigh 

Edward R. Lending 
Edward F. Leon 
Bernard Lerner 
Edwin Leuzinger 
Frank Leventhal 
Isodor Levitt 
Nathan Levy 
Richard _H. Levy 
Leslie F. Lewis 
Otto J. Leykam 
Peter Li Cavoli 
Clarence 
John J. Liesenfeld 
Louis Linder 
Paul M. Lipinski 
Frank A. Litto 


Belmont Lochmoeller 


Charles C. Lockett 
Jesse B. Loeb, Jr. 
Hugh A, Logan 
Thomas J. Lonergan 
Arthur J. Long 
Joseph Lonn 

Frank A. Loos 
Roger EB. Lord 
Theodore Lorenz 

J. A. Love 

Daniel Lowenhaupt 
Ralph D. Lowenstein 
Robert K. Lowry 
Samuel Lucido 

Vito Lucido 

Percy M. Ludlow 
Elmer H. Lueker 
Ben E. Lukefahr 
Jack T. Lynn 
Thomas R. Lyons 
D. E. MacMillan 
Charles E. Maender 
E. Maender 

Dr. Charles D. Magee 
James L. Magee 
William L. Magoon 
George A. Maher 
Abe L. Mairson 
John Maisak 

Wilton L. Manewal 
Joseph Maniscalco 
William H. Mansfield 
James H. Mara 
Thomas R. Mara 
Tom R. Mara, Jr. 
Ed, J. Marchand 
Abe Marcus 

Louis Marcus 

Sam B. Margulis 


Joseph F. Marheineke 


Albert Markenson 
Melvin Marlatt 
Floyd W. Martin 
George M. Martin 
Ray Martin 

C. G. Maschmeyer 


Thomas J. Masterson 


Joseph E. Mateker 
Henry A. Mathewson 
Gordian J. Mathias 
Charles L. Mattes 
Jesse L. Mattingly 
Allen May 

Roland H. Mayer 
Malachy J. McAuliffe 
Maud McCallister 
Tom E. McCary, Jr. 
Cc. E. McCaskill 
Beryl L. McClain 

E. K. McClanahan 
James W. McClimans 


8S. Licklider 


John R. Millerbaugh 
J. DeWitt Mills 


Alex Miltenberger, Jr. 


Frank Wirt Minor 
Frank B. Mitchell 
Joseph H. Moceri 
Raymond J. Mock 
A. G. Moehlenkamp 
Joe J. Mondino 

Cc. F. Montague 
Silas Monteith 
Virgil P. Moore 
H. A. Moores 
Frank H. Morgan 


Martin H. Morheuser 


Bert E. Morian 
Harry F. Morley 
Sam Morris 
William C. Morris 
James R. Morrison 
W. K. Morrison, Jr. 


i os Frank Morrow 


L. Morton 
havin D. Mossop 
C. William Mudd 
Clifford E. Mueller 
Joseph A. Mueller 
Frank I. Mueth 
Blase F. Mugavero 
Martin J. Mullen 
John E. Muller 
Albert P. Mullman 
H. A. Murphy 
John J. Murphy 
John T. Murphy 
Louis J.. Murphy 
Howard M. Myers 
William B. Myers 
Arthur W. Neaville 
Burchard Neel 
Otto P. Nelsen 
Irvin Nelson 
J. Denny Nelson 
J. M. Nelson 
M. A. Nelson 
G. B. Nettles 
Henry N. Nettles 
William A. Neukum 
Clarence A. Nevins 
Robert C. Newman 
Mrs. E. C. Nichols 
BE. H. Niedringhaus 
W. C. Niedringhaus 
W. F. Niedringhaus 
Ralph C. Niemeyer 
Mary M. Noble 
Fred F. Nolker 
os E. Nolle 

Cc. Norton 
susie’ B. Oakes 
Pat H. O’Brien 
William E. — 
Louis H. Ock 
Garrett o’Connell 
John E. O’Connor 
George R. O’Daniel 
Richard M. Odien 
James O’Donnell 
Charles W. Oesterle 
a. i Oetting 
D. J. O’Hayer 


Gustave C. Ohmer, Jr. 


Dick Oliver 

James G. O’Reilly 
Michael H. O’Rourke 
Milton J. Ortbals 
Ray W. Ortbals 
W. R. Orthwein, Jr. 
Gregory L. O’Shea 
John H. Osseck 

J. Fred Osterle 
Thomas O’Toole 
Wallace E. Ott 

C. Carroll Otto 
James A. Otto 
John L. Oudshoff 
a a Cc. Owen 
J. Oxenhandler 
See Packman 
Simon Packman 

A. H. Palmer 


Charles A. Praechter 
Robert Prelutsky 
Raymond F. Price 
Alfred F. Pues 
Harry Putnam 
George M. Pyle 
Dorothy J. Queen 


Bernard F. Quinn, Jr. 


Bernard J. Quinn 
R. N. Rafferty 
Eugene M. Ramsey 
Fred Rapp 
George H. Rapp 
Herman C. Rapp 
Orin E. Rapp 
Rheinhold Rapp 
Homer R. Rathburn 
Harry N. Rathjen 
Jacob J. Rausch 
Edgar P. Read 

E. Rebman, Jr. 
Sanford W. Rederer 
Leon A. Reichenberg 
W. Elliott Reid 
Eugene J. Reilly 
Charles F. Reimers 
Jeanette Reis 
Joseph F. Reiss 
Elmer D. Renaud 
William E. Rench 
Fred A. Rengel 
William F. Renick 
Perry S. Rexroad 
John J. Reynolds 
Julius Reznicek 
Roger F. Rhodes 
Edgar A. Rice 
Fred J. Richt 
James A. Riggio 
Lawrence Risher 
John E.. Ritchey 
Gerard E. Roach 
Paul A. Roach 
Mrs. Ruth H. Roach 
Thomas F. Roach 
William D. Roach 
Alma Gibson Robb 
Leroy K. Robbins 
William T, Robbins 
Richard H. Robinson 
Alfred H. Rockel 
Henry Rocklage 
Martin Rodenberg 
Frank D. Rogers 
Louis L. Rogers 
George A. Rohl 
Earl Henry Roller 
Arthur Roman 
Maurice L. Roos 
Francis X. Rose 
I, Harold Rosen 
Leo S. Rosen 
Ernie Rosener 
Marcus Rosenfeld 


Maurice G. Rosenfeld 


Morris Rosenthal 
Nathan Rosenthal 
R. A. Rosenthal 
William Rosenthal 
Grace LaSage Ross 
Harry A. Rosskopf 
Harold Rothman 
David Routburg 
Artemus A. Rowe 
Thomas C. Rudicill 
Robert R. Ruehl 
Elmer M. Ruffin 
Joseph J. Ryan 
Fred F. Sale 
Louis Salomon 
Sidney Salomon 
Dr. John C. Salter 
Bernard Samosky 
Amelia E. Samuel 
Morris Sapot 
Joseph Saputo 
Jack Sargent 
Ralph A. Sayerwein 
Lynn Saunders 
Arthur G. Sawhill 
Wolf Sawyer 


Louis R. Scardamalia 


John F. Schutz 
Otto G. Schwandt 
John Schwartz 

J. R. Schwarz 
Paul E. Scoville 
J. J. Searcy, Jr. 
John W. Sears 
Frank M. See 
Elmer A. Seeburger 
Charles Seewoster 
Eugene V. Seifert 
Theo. F. Seiferth 
Robert J. Seiser 
David M. Seligman 
Eugene M. Selser 
Ben Selzer 
Morris Serakoff 
Sam Shaikewitz 
Charles A. Shane 
Herman Shanks 
Thomas M. Sharp 
Cc. J. Shea 
Edward T. Shea 
Lloyd H. Sheets 
Will Shelly 

Earl C. Sherry 

R. Allan Sherwood 
Fred W. Shores 


Harry A. Showmaker 


Meyer Shriber 
Arthur P. Shugg 
Herman Sicher 
Theo. A. Siebenman 


Charles I. Siegelman 


W. H. Siegele 

J. C. Siegrist 

Ivan Silberman 
Max Silverman 
Morris Silvermintz 


Bertha E. Silversmith 


Richard P. Simcoke 
Donato Simeone 
John R. Simeone 
Holmes Simons 
Richard W. Sinz 
John P. Sippel 
Coy E. Skiles 
Ruth L. Skillern 
John H. Slaughter 
Thomas E. Sly 
Harry Slyman 
Alvin A. Smith 
Earl F. Smith 
Elmer A. Smith 
Ernest J. Smith 
Frank A. Smith. 3rd 
Harold R. Smith 
Harry S. Smith 
James D. Smith 
Paul Smith 

Vance O. Smith 
Walter W. Smith 
Paul Smuckler 
Joseph K. Snider 
Edward J. Snow 
Owen D. Snyder 
Arthur B. Soellner 
Emil Sollmann 
Fred Sorenson 
Isaac Soroky 
Sidney W. Souers 
Marvin A. Spears 
Alfred E. Spencer 
Henry C. Sperreng 
Alexander C. Spiegel 
Frederick Spiess 
Morris Spiritus 
Clarence W. Spitz 
E. F. Springmeyer 
William H. Staelens 
Gus O. Starkweather 
Wickliffe G Staten 
Roy F. Staub 


Donald Fraser Steele 


ohn J. Steger 
J. H. Steiber 


Frank R. Steinhauser 


Harry J. Stellern 


Wilbur C. Thurman 
Wilfred J. Tieman 
Thomas C. Toy 
James J. Tracy 
Jack S. Tranin 

John P. Travers 
Ralph V. Treffts 
Wm. R. Trower, Jr. 
Bonaparte True 
Richard Trum 
Elmer O. Tschannen 
Felix Tuger 
Pelham Turner 
Charles E. Tuttle 
Oliver H. Twillmeier 
Roland Ude 
William A. Ullrich 
Ernest Umbreit 
Milford P. Vahle 
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Big Sales Opportunity 
Under New Security Act 





By E. H. SNOW 
Aetna Life Field Supervisor 


The new amendments to the federal 
social security act which go into effect 
next Jan. 1 will put in force the equiva- 
lent of upwards of $60,000,000,000 of life 
insurance, or half again the $110,000,- 
000,000 now in force in private com- 
panies. 

This act will doubtless have a more 
far reaching effect upon the sales meth- 
ods of life insurance salesmen than did 
the Armstrong investigation of 1907, or 
the war risk insurance act of 1917. 

The new act provides for old age re- 
tirement beriefits, survivor benefits for 
widows with dependent children, and 
survivor benefits for the children them- 
selves. With certain exceptions all em- 
ployes come under the portion of the act 
providing for old age retirement and 
widows and children’s survivor. benefits. 
The exceptions are similar to those 
found in the old act. It is estimated that 
upwards of 35,000,000 workers will come 
under this section of the act. . The 
paytoll tax imthe new act, as under the 
old act, taxes Only the’ first™ $3,000 ‘of 
income.«~-The minimum fears, HET ERS, 
is $200.5 ~ = 


Chart Shows Benefits 


The attached charts shows how the 
benefits are figured. It is the case of a 
married man, age 32, who is earning 
$3,000 per year, the maximum taxable 
income. .The basic benefit for those 
persons earning $50 per month or more 
is $15, plus 10 percent of the monthly 
wage; in this case $25, the result is a 
total of $40. (NOTE: This formula va- 
ries from the standard but it is correct.) 
To the $40 we add 1 percent for each 
year he will work up to age 65—start- 
ing our calculation-as of Jan. 1, 1937, 
when the original law went into effect. 
At that time he was 29 years old so 
there would be 36 years before he 
reaches age 65 or 36 percent of $40—or 
$14.40. Adding that.to the $40 his re- 
tirement income.at 65 will be $54.40. 
This is known as the primary retirement 
benefit. This amount as it stands. is less 
than under the old act. If this man 
were single itis all he would receive, so 
that single men do not fare as well un- 
der the new act as under the old. 

However, he is married so that when 
his wife becomes 65 she will receive one- 
half of his primary benefit or $27.20 each 
month. Together they will receive $81.60 
a month. This is higher than under the 
old act. 

If she outlives him after she is 65 she 
will receive 75 percent of the primary 
benefit or $40.80 per month for the bal- 
ance of her lifetime. A person does not 
have to stop working at 65. He can 
continue to work and build up his pri- 
mary benefit at the rate of 1 percent per 
year. This was not true under the old 
act. 


Death Benefits to Widows 


Death benefits are payable to widows 
under age 65 only when they have de- 
pendent children. Dependent children 
are defined in the act as children 16 years 
old and under, unless in school when 
age 18 is used. I think we can safely 
assume age 18 as the maximum.age of 
sepennny 9 in figuring these death bene- 


We determine the basic benefit in the 
same manner and arrive at $40. To de- 
termine the primary death benefit we 
increase the $40 by 1 percent for each 
calendar year elapsed since Jan. 1, 1937. 





Assuming that this is being figured next 
year when the act goes into effect, three 
years will have elapsed before death so 
that we increase the $40 by 3 percent 
or $1.20 and have a primary death bene- 
fit of $41.20. The wife regardless of 
her age will receive 75 percent of the 
primary death benefit until the youngest 
child is 18, or $30.90 per month, Each 
dependent ‘child will receive, in addition 
to the mother’s benefit, an income equal 
to one-half of the primary death benefit, 
or $20.60 until they attain the age of 18. 
The family of this man will receive then 
$72.10 per month reducing at the rate 
of $20.60 as each child attains age 18. 
The mother’s income will stop when the 
youngest child attains that age. 
Whenever the death benefits exceed 
$85 per month or an amount equal. to 
twice the primary death benefit ($41.20) 
or an amount equal to 80 percent of the 
individual’s average monthly wage, the 


benefits will be reduced to the least of 
the three. 

When the widow reaches age 65, pro- 
viding she has not remarried, and is not 


| entitled to receive primary benefits on 


her own account, she starts to receive 
three-quarters of her husband’s primary 
benefit again, or $30.90. 

Had there been no children in this 
family the widow would receive no bene- 
fits until she reached age 65 at which 
time her monthly income would be equal 
to. three-quarters of her husband’s pri- 
mary benefit, or $30.90. 

Certain provisions are also contained 
in the act providing for dependent par- 
ents of single persons. These benefits 
amount to one-half the deceased’s pri- 
mary death benefit. They are only paid, 
however in the event that the parent is 
65 or over. If a single person dies leav- 
ing no dependent parents, his or her 
death benefit will be a sum equal to 
six times the primary death benefit. In 
the case just illustrated, this would 
amount to $247.20.. This is the only pro- 
vision contained in the act for lump 
sum payment in the event of death. It 
can be seen, then that the purpose of 





the act is to provide income in event of 





Social Security Examples Outlined 





(Explanation Given in Above Article) 


MODEL FOR FIGURING BENEFITS 


Age 32, $250 Per Month Income 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
Basic benefit (on incomes of 





BOO DEMO): (a cisiwiewes 0 00001 (a) $15.00 
10 percent of monthly wage..(b) 25.00 
(c) $40.00 


(Editor’s Note: This formula 

varies from the standard but 

is simpler to use.) 

Add 1 percent of (c) for each 
year worked after Jan. 1, 











ROBT c¥GwsesuuessbG ehh se wae (d) 14.40 
Primary WenOAG s.5 oi6 5-<.<0.06:< (e) $54.40 
When wife becomes 65 she will 
receive 50 percent of (e)...(f) 27.20 
Together you will receive...(g) 81.60 
If wife outlives you after she 
is 65, she will receive 75 
percent. OF: Ae), vOPi<i...e06 (h) 40.80 
DEATH BENEFITS 
ee (a) $15.00 
10 percent of monthly. wage..(b) 25.00 
(c) $40.00 
Increase (c) by 1 percent for 
each year since Jan. 1, 1937 
Pramery: Denent: .. 665666. ss (d) 41.20 
If you die your wife will re- 
ceive 75 percent of (d) un- 
til youngest child is 18..... (e) 30.90 
Each child under 18 will re- 
ceive one-half of (d)...... (f) 20.60 
WOCONE CRUG: 5.. oF bsidic ce S06 cece (zg) 20.60 
$72.10 


Whenever the death benefits exceed 
(1) $85 per month; or (2) an amount 
equal to twice the primary insurance 
benefit; or (3) an amount equal to 80 
percent of the individual’s average 
monthly wage, the benefits will be re- 
duced to the least of the three. 


or 
CASE “A” 


Man, Age 30; Wife, Age 30; Two Chil- 
dren, Ages 3 and 5—Income $2,000 





GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 
Monthly income first 13 years....$57.05 
Monthly income next 2 years...... 40.75 
Retirement benefit for hus- 

POG wincane's Sh oniane.s 5358 $42.66 
Retirement benefit for wife. 21.33 

DORE 6 SES ede ewes cannes $63.99 
PROPOSED PROGRAM 
1, Cash for final expense.......$1,000.00 
2. Monthly income first 13 years 84.52 

Monthly income next 2 years 78.22 
3. Monthly income to wife for 

MOP AUNOTAING: isis ho whe v0 08s ‘ 40.70 





Insurance required with gov- 
GTHMENC DEMSCCS 2 0.5.0 6:5:0:0:0,0 050s $12,000 

Insurance required . 
government benefits .......... 0,00 

Cost of adequate protection before act, 
$364.20—18 percent. 

Cost of adequate protection after act, 
$218.52—11 percent. 


* x 
CASE “B” 
Man, Age 35; Wite, Age 34; Two Chil- 
dren, Ages 9 and 7—Income $4,500 


GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 





Monthly income first 9 years..... $72.10 
Monthly income next 2 years..... 51.50 
Retirement benefit for hus- 
PION 5-5 6s wg ease Mie cote ware ae $53.20 
Retirement benefit for wife. 26.60 
SUE. WEI TALG se eceetow $79.80 
PROPOSED PROGRAM 
1. Cash for final expenses...... $1,000.00 
2. Monthly income first 9 years. 190.91 
Monthly income next 2 years. 170.31 
3. Monthly income to wife for 
HOT TITOCMNG \ 5 oor vn.8 o.,0.0iee:e. 96.66 
* * x 
Insurance required with govern- 
BOE “TIDINGNCE  o iccig 51s ws eidiecrne wr $30,500 


Insurance required without gov- 
OVNIMENE PONGRLB:. 6 6dc-0ss ov0eces $38,500 

Cost of adequate protection be- 
fore act $824.91 

Cost of adequate protection after act, 
$653.31 


CASE “C” 


Man, Age 40; Wife, Age 38; Two Chil- 
dren, Ages 12 and 14—Income $6,000 


GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 


* * 





Monthly income first 4 years...... $72.10 
Monthly income next 2 years..... 51.50 
Retirement benefit for hus- 
CS See hry ey $51.20 
Retirement benefit for wife 25.60 
WR oso os cwieloses cane . . $76.80 
PROPOSED PROGRAM 
1. Cash for final expenses......$2,000.00 
2. Monthly income first 4 years. 255.44 
Monthly income next 2 years 234.84 
3. Monthly income to wife for 
her lifetime ..... ccsvocceses Lanes 
* * x 
Insurance required with govern- 
POORE DENG ish oo be siccescicck $33,000 
Insurance required without ‘gov- 
ernment benefits ............. - 38,000 


Cost of adequate protection before act, 
$975.84 


death and not cash, as was the case in 
the old act. 

How is the act going to affect our 
business, and our selling methods? 

Let us take the case of a young man 
30 years old, married with two children, 
ages 3 and 5. Assume that he is earn- 
ing $2,000 a year—$166.00 a month. 

If his death occurs in 1940, his wife 
will receive an income of $57. 05 per 
month for 13 years reducing to $40.75 
for the next two-years. This is all. The 
income stops when the youngest child 
reaches age 18. The mother will then 
be 45 years old. At 65 she will again 
receive an income amounting to $24.45 
a month. 

If both of them live to age 65 he will 
receive $42.66 a month and she $21.33— 
a total retirement income of $63.99. 

I believe it is safe to say that the 
very minimum income needed until the 
children are self-supporting is one-half 
of the father’s earnings, and certainly 
one-quarter of his earnings is the mini- 
mum income on which a woman could 
get along after the children are self-sup- 
porting. What then, are the require- 
ments of this man, and his. family? 


Requires Clean Up Fund 


First of all he will require a clean-up 
fund. I doubt that this could be covered 
for less than the $1,000 I have allotted 
to it. Since there are no lump sum bene- 
‘fits payable.by the government for this 
man, life insurance will have to be used 
to provide that fund. 

We said that the monthly -income un- 
til the children are self-supporting, in 
order to be adequate, should be equal to 
approximately one-half of the father’s 


income, and one- quarter to the widow | 


thereafter. 

With the government benefits and 
$12,000 of lifé- insurance these benefits 
can be provided; $1,000 for final ex- 
penses; $84.52 per month for the first 
13 years and $78.22 for the following 
two years. These amounts are approxi- 
mately one-half of the insured’s monthly 
income. 

Then a monthly income ‘to the widow 
of $40.70 for her lifetime—approximately 
one-quarter of the insured’s income. This 
will be increased at 65 by the amount of 
the government benefits of $24.45 per 
month. Furthermore the _ retirement 
benefits are increased to approximately 
$100 per month so that he and his wife 
are well taken care of at that time. 

The insurance required to complete 
this plan is $12,000; $1,000 payable in 
cash, the balance on an income basis. 


Can Not Accomplish Aim 


Without the government benefits this 
man with a $2,000 annual income would 
have to purchase $20,000 insurance 
which on the ordinary life basis would 
cost him $364.20, a sum equal to 18 per- 
cent of his income. Obviously this is an 
almost impossible task. With the gov- 
ernment benefits, however, and the pur- 
chase of $12,000 insurance, he can ac- 
complish his purpose for a premium on 
the ordinary life plan of only $218.52, a 
sum equal to 11 percent of his income. 
This is certainly nearer a possibility. 


Another Example Cited 


Previously, it has been next to impos- 
sible to get men in this income group 
to program their insurance. When we 
submitted proposals to them showing 
them how much money they would have 
to put aside to accomplish their pur- 
poses, they have thrown up their hands 
in holy horror, and said that it was im- 
possible, and they were probably right. 
The result was inadequate protection for 
their families, and no sales for us. Now 
the government has opened up a new 
field for us. Now it is possible for @ 
man earning $1800 to $2400 to set up 
an adequate program. The number of 
these men is legion. 





Cost of adequate protection after act, 
$847.44 





Here is the case of a man age 35, mar- 
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ried, two children ages 9 and 7 and 
rning $4,500. ‘ 

ay his death occurs during 1940, the 

government will pay his family $72.10 

each month for nine years and $51.50 for 

the following two years. ; : 

If he lives to age 65, he will receive 
an income of $53.20 per month, and his 
wife will receive $26.60. Together they 
will receive a monthly income of $79.80. 

If he dies he will certainly need a 
minimum of $1,000 for final expenses. 
It is not nearly enough but I have tried 
to keep these illustrations down to abso- 
lute minimums. Life insurance must 
be used to provide it. 

Again assuming that one-half of a 
man’s income will be needed to take care 
of the family until the children are self- 
supporting, I have suggested an income 
of $190.91 per month for the first nine 
years, and $170.31 for the following two. 
This is about one-half of the insured’s 
$375 per month salary. Again assuming 
one-quarter of his salary for the wife's 
income after the children are self-sup- 
porting, I have allowed her $96.66 a 
month. f 

Obviously, in this case the govern- 
ment benefits are woefully inadequate, 
and educational funds have also been 
left out of the picture which would make 
it appear even worse. _ : 

As this case stands, it would require 
$30,500 insurance plus government bene- 
fits to complete the program with an 
annual premium on the ordinary life 
plan of $653.31. Without the govern- 
ment benefits, $38,500 would be 
quired with a premium of $824.91. 


Only Slightly Affected 


This man is only slightly affected by 
the social security act. : 

It is obvious from this illustration that 
the benefits from the social security act 
become decreasingly important as the 
income of the insured is increased. | 

Another case to illustrate that point: 
Here’s the case of a married man age 
40, two children ages 12 and 14, earning 
$6,000. 

His family will receive an income of 
$72.10 per month for four years and 
then $51.50 for the next two years if 
his death occurs in 1940. 

If he lives to 65 he will receive $51.20 
a month for life, his wife receiving one- 
half of this amount or $25.60; a total of 

76.80, 


Example Is Explained 


Assuming the same one-half of the in- 
sured’s income until the children are 
self-supporting, and one-quarter after 
that time, I have set up this tentative 
program. Certainly $2,000 would be a 
minimum sum for the clean-up fund. 
The monthly income would be $255.44 
for the first four years and $234.84 for 
the next two years. The monthly in- 
come to his wife I have set at $122.88 
per month, slightly less than one-quarter 
of his income. Again educational funds 
have been left out entirely. To have this 
program with the government benefits 
will require the purchase of $33,000 in- 
surance. The premium on the ordinary 
life plan would be $847.44. Without gov- 
ernment benefits he must purchase $38,- 
000; premium $975.84. 

I have given you the picture of the 
married man with children. The lower 
income groups are the only ones vitally 
affected for our purposes and this is for 
the better in that it opens up a new and 
vast field of prospects who previously 
have been unable to carry adequate 
programs. 

The benefits to those in the higher in- 
come groups in relation to their needs, 
are insignificant, and it is doubtful that 
these prospects will even want to con- 
sider the government benefits in their 
programs, 


Widows Benefits to Increase Sales 


Widows without dependent children 
are not covered under the act until they 
reach age 65. The government is going 
to help us with these prospects as it is 
with all prospects by advertising the ne- 
cessity for income. When Mrs. Jones 


re- 


finds out that Mrs. Smith is going to get 
an income and she isn’t, I don’t think 
I believe 


she'll start raising children. 





she’ll have her husband start buying life 
insurance. This new act will do more 
to advertise what we have been trying to 
advertise for the last three years through 
our programming plan, than the con- 
certed efforts of all the companies in the 
country for the next 10 years. — 

In presenting the programming plan 
from now on it will be good practice to 
ask the prospect specifically whether or 
not he wishes to figure the benefits of 
the act into his plan. I think I would 
make it clear that these benefits are not 
guaranteed, that Congress has the power 
to change the act at anytime, although 
being careful at the same time not to 
disparage it in anyway. 


Approach Lower Income Groups 


I believe it will be extremely useful 
during the next year in approaching the 
$2,000 and $2,500 a year man who is 
married and has children with this very 
simple question: “Do you know what in- 
come your family will receive under the 
new social security act in event of your 
death?” 

The public is now going to demand a 
thorough knowledge of settlement op- 
tions. They must have it in order to fit 
the social security benefits into their in- 
surance programs. 


Factors to Be Considered 


You must now make the decision as to 
whether the act will help you or hinder 
you in your selling methods. In mak- 
ing your decision do not overlook the 
fact that the act has opened up the field 
of the lower income group, that it will 
serve to advertise the necessity for in- 
come at the death of the breadwinner as 
nothing else could, that incomes to 
widows and children in the middle and 
upper classes are wholly inadequate; that 
the government pays no lump sum bene- 
fits; the government does not educate 
children; the government does not pay 
off mortgages; and the government does 
not provide comfortable retirement in- 
comes. I believe that the act will be of 
definite and everlasting benefit to all 
of us engaged in the business and that 
the man who will recognize it as an 
added sales tool will find that the next 
” years will be the “golden decade” for 

im. 


Schwemm’s Speaking Schedule 


Earl M. Schwemm, manager Great-West 
Life, Chicago, has scheduled a number of 
addresses before gatherings in the near 
future. He will address the agents con- 
vention of the National Guardian Life at 
Madison, Wis., Sept. 15. On Oct. 12 he 
is to speak at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
association, and Dec. 14 at a gathering of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., association. Mr. 
Schwemm addressed the Kankakee, III. 
association last week. 








Valuable Hints 


Given at 


Fidelity Mutual Convention 


At one of the final sessions of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Leaders’ Club 
convention announcement was made of 
the ‘Unknown Guest” in the person of 
D. E. Johnson, Bridgeport, Conn. The 
“Unknown Guest” was that full time 
agent who settled for the greatest 
amount of new cash premiums between 
June and Aug. 15, on not fewer than 
five lives, 

At a prospecting panel under the 
direction of L. J. Doolin, supervisor of 
agencies, R. C, Kichline, Reading, Pa., 
told of a successful use of a note book 
showing the name of a child, parents’ 
names, address, by whom recommended 
and general information. His method 
is to go to a teacher and ask for a list 
of children who would be most likely 
to succeed if given opportunity for an 
advanced education. He tries to get 
photographs or complete information 
on each child. 


Calls on the Parent 


Calling on the parent, he opens with 
this compelling sentence, “I came to 
talk with you about John.” His expe- 
rience has been that this approaches the 
parent on his blind side. 

Paul Johnson, Cincinnati, has had 
unusual success with the company’s 
direct mail lead service, drawing his 
prospects from a careful combing of 
business news from all sources. Names 
so secured are checked against city and 
telephone directories in which all pol- 
icyholders and names mailed in the 
course of the year past have been 
checked. 

Change of age is the principal pros- 
pect source of Earle H. Schaeffer, Har- 
risburg, Pa. With 40 percent of his 
business written on policyholders and 
nearly 50 percent written just before 
change of age, he has been particularly 
successful in cultivating this source of 
new business. He has a card system 
which includes a master card always in 
the file and a duplicate which is moved 
to the proper chronological place in the 
file. “Every month,’ says Mr. Schaef- 
fer, “is policyholder service month in 
this agency.” 

H. Pickett, Louisville, for many 
years has been a consistent cultivator 
of his policyholders, using every device 
at his command to maintain a variety 
of contacts—birthday greetings and let- 
ters at every opportunity. He secures 
three referred leads upon delivery of the 
policy. 

A policyholder is willing usually to 








give referred leads on persons who may 
tind satisfaction in the same protection 
he enjoys, according to E. Clare Weber, 
Cleveland. He has an organized talk 
for securing leads under this condition. 

James H. Brennan, Chicago, pre- 
sided at an open forum developing 
answers to the three most common 
objections voiced by prospects today, 
according to a questionnaire sent to the 
Fidelity field. 

“Times are too unsettled,” was the 
first question discussed. A composite of 
the answers to this objection might 
read, “Yes, times are unsettled. When 
was there ever a time when they were 
settled? When was there ever a time 
when it was just right to buy insurance? 
But if things are unsettled for you now, 
will they be settled when you pass and 
your family must face the future with 
what you have now provided?” 


Answers to “Can’t Afford It” 


The second objection was “Can’t 
afford it.” A composite answer to this 
objection might be this: “If you knew 
you would be disabled some day, would 
you think you could not afford .... dol- 
lars a month? If you knew you were 
to be forced to retire at age 65 would 
you think you could afford .... dollars? 
If you knew that at your passing your 
family would have no more than they 
will have, don’t you think you could 
afford it?” 

The common opinion was that the 
man who “has enough insurance” can 
be persuaded to tell just what he has 
and having done so can be shown 
usually how inadequate this is to do 
what he really wants to do. . 


Gets Three Referred Leads 


In the panel discussion, “Increased 
Income Through Programmed Estates” 
with C. L. Pontius, supervisor of agencies 
presiding, C. B. Metheny, Pittsburgh, 
said his technique is based upon “pre- 
dictable answers” to carefully selected 
questions. W. E. Murdock, Elmira, 
N. Y., stated it offers an ideal method 
of profitably using the self-interest ap- 
peal and that he constantly used Fidel- 
ity’s income for life plan as a basis for 
his approach to programming. E. H. 
Davis, Columbia, S. C., makes his ap- 
proach to programming the development 
of what can be done with existing in- 
surance. S. S. Dunning, supervisor head 
office agency, explained his technique in 
making a single interview program sale. 
This is based upon a pre-approach let- 
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Two New, Accurate, Easy-to-Use Calciffing 


I939 SOCIAL SE( 


Under the new amendments, to the law, it becomes an absolute necessity for the Underwriter to consider Social 









Security benefits in connection with programming. q . 
To ascertain just what these benefits are it is unnecessary for you to thumb through booklets or search through ] Ms 
complicated tables. After long and painstaking work we have produced two devices which make the Act, with ‘ 


ROSS SOCIAL SECURITY DATAGRAPH 





ae fee 2, 


PULL TAB TO YOUR AGE AS OF JAN. 1, 1937 


(Amended Act effective Jan. 1, 1940) 


With the surSrls at your age es of Jan: 1, 1937, UPPER 
FIGURES in windows show your monthly benefit starting at 
Age 65, assuming you have earn pte tape a arter dr more 
for ch ‘es st one out of each two e Jan. |, Wed 
—or ¢ Age 21. Lower FeuRes ‘how reoubias 
fits Pe aes and wife after both attain Age 65. These 
benefits continue for both until the death of either. Ages 1 63, 

A ec 





*Smail figures on tabs show Monthly Benefit tor cech dollar earn- 
itte'ee $50. Example: How much it nings ar 
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top figure cage 30 (198) by 10. Thin added 













the small 

Fox] 35-10. Use lower figur 6 { monthly income until reaching Age 65. Each child's 
4 S575 s570" ir omer gure on tab wth Fug By os od poe par rg pr phen tl Me grangroey 
ation applies 80 both sides of Datagraph, and to all tabs. at ro Dh if child is not in school. If widow die: 


: child’s income continues to Age 16—or 18 Bis scheok 
1 Te estdoer Weed do das BS/a dacs abt Fabual ry, her 
: income will then be resumed. (Read top figures in 


: windows, using green tab.) 
a Va : Maximum income to a family (derived from hus- 
: band's or father's benefit) is as follows: (1) $85.00; 


‘ K | (2) double the amount of his primary benefit; (3) | 
Social Security Calculator | SOR of bia average enonthly wagemwhichover amount | 
§ is leas : 
: All figures are based upon the 4939 amended ! 
Act, effective January 1, 1940. Qther revi- 
sions may be made by future amendments. 


Copyright 1939 Raiph P. Ross, U. &. Patent Pending. 





Manufactured and distributed by 
DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 
420 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














FRONT BACK 
The Ross Social Security Datagraph is a remarkable calculator. ings. Also shows figures for each $1.00 of monthly earnings, 
Describes in condensed, understandable terms how and when making any odd amount easily calculated. 
each type of benefit is payable. . 
Computes these Benefits according to ages and number of The Datagraph is attractive and substantial. Made with cel- 
years worked. Every age from 18 to 65. Five windows on each luloid coated cover over steel frame. Printed in four colors. 
side show figures for $50, $100, $150, $200 and $250 monthly earn- Pocket-size, 31/2 by 6 inches. 
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'WHY BUY SOCIAL SECURITY CALCULATORS 


{ 
| 
1. To give accurate and instant information to inquiries from prospects Officers, Lawyers, C.P.A.s, Business Treasurers, etc. 4. As great time- 
j or others. 2. As a basis in figuring Life Insurance programs, Pensionh savers. 5. To use in Approach on Life Insurance, creating interest on, 
/ Trusts, Salary Savings cases, etc. 3. As worthwhile gifts to Banks, Trust part of prospect and confidence on part of salesman. { 
J 
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SOCIAL SECURITY DATAGRAPH SOCIAL SECURITY SLIDE RULE 7 


Sams ...3..0.) $2.00 Lots of 10, Each... Hy 0 «@ PRICES > Siagle Re Se. $1.00 Lots of 10, Each. . $0.85 
Lots of 5, Each... 1.90 Lots of 25, Each... 1.70 Lots of 5, Each... .90 Lots of25,Each... -8 
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URITY BENEFITS 


its many ramifications as simple as A- B- C. With one movement of your hand you can show your Prospects 
what they will get under all conditions, what their widows and children will get, what their orphaned children 
will get, what their parents will get, and the amounts of lump sums payable under varying circumstances. Being 
in position to give quick and accurate information will give you assurance and much satisfaction. We have 
made it easy for you to understand how this law works. Either one of these devices will answer all your problems. 


HINKLE SOCIAL SECURITY SIDE RULE 
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50,000 Underwriters are familiar with the Hinkle Social Security very close approximations for all the provisions of the New 1939 

Slide Rule because it has been on the market since the original Law. Simple to use. You set the slider at the amount of Monthly 

law was passed in 1936. They have used it, know how it works Earnings and og rm for the Monthly Benefits under the vari- 

and it has been the means of helping them to sell millions of “hie Rule will aie titel oaty to Underwsiless now " 

dollars of Life Insurance. So it is an old friend. ing our Settlement Option Rule as both will fit in the one case. 
This device, made of celluloid, fits in the vest pocket. It gives Size, 134, x 6 inches. 
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The Diamond Life Bulletins 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ter which pulls over 62 percent in inter- 
views. 

C. P. Mayfield, manager of publicity, 
told of some of the new things now 
available for agents through various 
channels, and Miss Elsie Ullrich ex- 
plained a new development in Fidelity’s 
lead service. 

A playlet, “The Mystery Book,” dealt 
with selection, showing how decisions 
are arrived at. A principal point brought 
out was why three companies acting on 
the same papers may respectively reject, 
issue substandard or issue standard. The 
decision may be influenced by one of 
five considerations: Interpretation of the 
information which may be different, 
known change in applicant’s history or 
condition, border line practice of com- 
pany, judgment rating or actual differ- 
ence in company standard. 

One of the most interesting numbers 
on the program was the “Information 
Please” panel answering questions which 
had been submitted from the field in 
writing. The panel was presided over 
by L. C. Burwell, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C. 

W. Stanton Hale presented the awards 
to the agents showing continuous weekly 
production throughout the Leaders’ Club 
year. 

J. M. Dunn of Wheeling, W. Va., had 
396 weeks; Y. C. Calvert, Columbia, S. 
C., 309; Sidney Rice, Indianapolis, 291; 
D. A. Nash, Chicago, 235. 

The library award to the agency 
showing highest percentage of increases 
in convention qualifications was made by 
P. J. Grogran, Johnstown, Pa., to the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., agency headed by Carroll 
H. Jones. 

The president’s trophy awarded to the 
leader whose previous club year’s busi- 
ness showed the highest persistency was 
won by L. C. Burwell, Jr. 

A surprise number on the program 
launched an “Out of the Dog House in 
September” campaign. Until each agent 
matches, between Sept. 11-30, the aver- 
age of his volume for a full month, based 
on his 1939 record, he will be in the dog 


RECORDS 


Berkshire Life—Business for August, 
winding up a two months’ campaign, 
showed an increase in new paid life in- 
surance of about 98 percent. The gain 
for the year to date is a little better than 
6 percent. J. B. O’Brien, Albany, N. Y., 
general agent, was chairman of the cam- 
paign. 

Home Life, N. Y.—With paid-for pro- 
duction for August larger than any Au- 
gust since 1930, the gain in insurance in 
force the first eight months exceeds 
that for the entire year 1938. August paid 
production was 20.5 percent ahead of 
last year. For the year to date, the in- 
crease is 18.7 percent. August is 18.3 
percent ahead of July. 

Bankers Life, Iowa—Reported 5 per- 
cent gain in production the first eight 
months. The . K. Niemann Des 
Moines agency led all agencies in 
August with 37 percent gain. Madison, 
Wis, was second and San Antonio 
third. 

Columbus Mutual Life—August pro- 
duction of new business increased 70 
percent. G. J. Abdalla, Lancaster, O., 
was the leading producer. 

Business Men’s Assurance—Reports 
gain of 12.3 percent for August, the 
eighth consecutive month of increase 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Leading all branches was 
the California office under the manage- 
ment of J. P. Baldwin, vice-president. 














Wilson Williams, New Orleans gen- 
eral agent New England Mutual Life, 
has taken over the three-story building 
at 403 Baronne street. Need for addi- 
tional space is given as the reason for 
moving from 351 Carondelet’ street, 
where the agency has been for 21 years. 
Mr. Williams has been in charge since 


NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





James A. McVoy to 
St. Louis Company 


James A. McVoy, former president of 
the Central States Life of St. Louis, and 
for some years past manager of agen- 
cies of the Pyramid Life of Kansas City, 
has resigned to become connected with 
the home office agency department of 
the Missouri Insurance Company of St. 
Louis in an official capacity. Mr. Mc- 





JAMES A. Mevoy 


Voy has a wide acquaintance among 
insurance and business people. 

He joined the Central States Life 
when it was a small institution with less 
than $3,000,000 of insurance in force. 
When he left in 1930 it had over $100,- 
000,000 insurance in force. Mr. McVoy 
before getting into the life insurance 
business was actuary of the Missouri 
insurance department. In addition to his 
official duties with the agency depart- 
ment of the Missouri Insurance Com- 
pany he will devote considerable time 
to the development of its insured bank 
loan department, which has progressed 
rapidly since the first of the year. The 
company announces that more than 200 
banks in the mid-western states have 
adopted this plan. Its present volume 
of business indicates an annual produc- 
tion at the rate of more than $5,000,000 
a year. The ordinary production is 33% 
percent above 1938 up to date. 





May Reinsure American Life 


LANSING, MICH.—With the up- 
holding by the Michigan supreme court 
of the departmental receivership for the 
American Life of Detroit, department 
officials are beginning to give considera- 
tion to four or five reinsurance offers al- 
ready informally submitted by various 
carriers. There is a large volume of 
business involved, but the complications 
arising out of the highly ramified invest- 
ment program of the company and the 
prolonged litigation over the receiver- 
ship make the task of disposing of the 
company’s assets difficult. Commis- 
sioner Emery and his staff, however, are 
determined to expedite the reinsurance 
arrangements, if at all possible. 


Stroud to Wester States 


Lavden Stroud, formerly supervisor 
for the Texas Life, Waco, has been 
appointed agency director of the ordi- 
nary department by the new Western 
States Life of Dallas. He was with the 
old Gulf States Security Life of Dallas 
before joining the Texas Life. 

Earle Bailey has been named assistant 
secretary of the Western States and 
Scott Bower is manager of the salary 
savings department. Mr. Bailey was 








1912, 





formerly assistant actuary of the South- 


land Life and Mr. Bower was in the 
salary savings department of the South- 
western Life. Vernon Collins is man- 
ager of the industrial department_office 
just opened at Houston. D. L. Carnes 
is manager of a similar office at San 
Antonio. 


State Mutual Life Changes 


Everett R. Walker will now devote 
his entire time to the home office agency 
department of the State Mutual Life. 
Previously he divided his time between 
the field and home office. Jay Stone and 
Carl Litsheim have been named agency 
supervisors. Mr. Stone has been with 
the State Mutual 12 years, starting as 
an agent in Pittsburgh. He went to the 
home office as field assistant in 1935. 
Mr. Litsheim has been with the com- 
pany since 1935, starting as an agent and 
going to the home office early last year. 





Many ‘Apps’ for Adams 

When Claris Adams, president Ohio 
State Life, Columbus, returned to his 
office this week after his vacation he was 
presented with the largest volume of ap- 
plications ever written by the field force 
in one day. The applications are being 
submitted in groups of five, each group 
representing a letter in the name 
“Adams.” The winning agency in the 
campaign, which will close Oct. 31, will 
be presented the President’s Victory 
Trophy. 





Has Two Production Divisions 


Vice-president W. G. Tallman has 
been placed in charge of production of 
both life and accident and health insur- 
ance for the Washington National and 
the territory of the company has been 
divided into two production divisions, 
Atlantic and Pacific. The Pacific divi- 
sion is under the supervision of Vice- 
president H. Brookes Kendall and the 
Atlantic division under Agency Supervi- 
sor H. E. Hayward. The dividing line 
will be the Mississippi river, except that 
Minnesota and Louisiana are placed in 
the Pacific division. 


Franklin Life Income Corrected 


In the report from the Georgia insur- 
ance department the income of the 
Franklin Life was incorrectly given. The 
correct figure is $3,417,498 for the first 
six months of 1939. 


End Roman Standard Receivership’ 


LANSING, MICH.—L. H. Sanford, 
second deputy commissioner and active 
receiver for the Roman Standard Life 
of Manistee, has been discharged. The 
Great Northern Life reinsured the busi- 
ness. About 700 insured of the Manistee 
company accepted the reinsurance ar- 
rangement while only 18 dissented. 








Receiver for Texas Mutual Reserve 


A forfeiture of charter suit has been 
filed against the Texas Mutual Reserve 
Life of Tyler. District Judge Yarbor- 
ough appointed Wilton Daniels of Tyler 
as receiver, 

The state alleged that the company 
is operating “illegally, fraudulently, is 
conducting a lottery, is insolvent, has 
accepted real estate in violation of law 
and has engaged in fraudulent practices 
and activities.” 


Successful Contest Staged 


The Rutherford agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Des Moines wrote 144 
applications in a 60-day summer contest. 
Prize winners were E. R. Brook, C. M. 
Glass, L. T. Sloane, B. C. Brown and 
Clarence Cooper, Jr. 

At a special agency meeting, Vice- 
president Wallis Boileau, Jr., spoke. 
“Setting up worth while objectives is 
only the first step,” he said. “The basic 
necessity is securing and maintaining an 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





ml 


Adams New Northeast Texas 
Manager of Reliance Life 


Victor L. Adams, for the last ate 
‘ears superintendent of agencies, west- 
ae ciruen: of the Reliance Life, has 
succeeded J. M. England, resigned, as 
manager for, northeast Texas with 
headquarters in Dallas. Mr. Adams has 
been with the Reliance for 23 years. 
He was manager at Memphis for two 
years, then went to Cleveland as Ohio 
manager for eight years, and was later 
manager at Los Angeles for nine years. 
He has been western division superin- 
tendent for four years, but is returning 
to agency management work at his 
own request. , Soth , 

Mr. England is continuing with the 
company as district manager for Dallas, 
but will give much of his time to per- 
sonal production. 





W. L. Miller Joins Father 


W. L. Miller will join his father, J. W. 
Miller, London, Ont., general manager 
in Canada for Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, as assistant general manager for 
Canada. He has a B. Sc. degree in busi- 
ness administration and an LL. B. Since 
graduation in 1933 he has been prac- 
ticing law. 





Purcell Agency Organizer 

W. R. Purcell, formerly with the 
Worcester branch of New York Life, 
has been promoted to agency organizer 
and transferred to the New Erfgland 
branch, Boston, where he will make his 
headquarters. Mr. Purcell is a C. L. U. 
and a holder of the certificate in life in- 
surance agency management. 





Speaking of the life insurance satura- 
tion point one authority says: “The life 
insurance in force today in the United 
States still totals only $750 per capita 
and only 1 cent net out of the consum- 
er’s dollar goes into this form of in- 
vestment.” The saturation point is 
evidently far ahead. 





Home Life’s New General 
Agent at Rochester, N. Y. 








E. S. HASSARD 
The me Life of New York has ad- 


vanced S. Hassard, home office 
agency field assistant, to general agent 
at Rochester, N. Y., with offices at 1136 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank building. 

. Mr. Hassard joined’the Home Life 
mM 1936 after four years’ insurance expe- 
rience, He began as a supervisor and 
tor the past two years has been field 
assistant, assisting in recruiting, training 
and the direction of field activities in 
agencies. He is a graduate of the school 


ot agency management of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 








Verner Larson in St. Louis 
for American Mutual 


American Mutual Life has appointed 
Verner F. Larson as St. Louis general 
agent. -He began his life insurance 
career about 30 years ago, his first posi- 
tion being with New York Life in Des 
Moines. He next joined Aegis Life of 
Denver, later becoming secretary. When 
that company was taken over by Central 
States Life of St. Louis he moved to St. 
Louis and served that company as secre- 
tary and agency manager until 1934. 

In March, 1934, Mr. Larson joined 
North American Life of Chicago as 
director of agencies for the southwest- 
ern division with headquarters in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 





Figure in John Hancock 
Managerial Shifts 


Lloyd J. Lynch, for 10 years general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
in Minneapolis, is to become general 





Lloyd J. Lynch 


William W. Hunter 


agent of that company in San Francisco 
Oct. 1 and is succeeded in Minneapolis 
by William W. Hunter, formerly with 
the agency there as a supervisor. 





Silverman Named in Detroit 


The Old Line of America has ap- 
pointed A. H. Silverman general agent 
in Detroit, where he has been active for 
13 years. The past 6% years he has 
been assistant manager there for the 
Metropolitan. 





Gummere Associate Manager 


J. W. Wilson of Cleveland, Ohio man- 
ager of the Franklin Life, has appointed 
O. L. Gummere associate manager for 
northwestern Ohio with headquarters at 
612 Gardner building, Toledo. For the 
past eight years Mr. Gummere has been 
with the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
of Toledo. Prior to that he was assist- 
ant manager of the C. F. Madaris Co., 
general insurance, Toledo. 


Snapp Buffalo General Agent 


Lawrence Snapp has been appointed 
general agent of Loyal Protective Life 
in Buffalo, N. Y. He has had extensive 
experience in the health and accident 
and life insurance field, as a producer 
and supervisor. 








NEWS BRIEFS 


Manager W. H. Ferrell of the Wash- 
ington National in Los Angeles has 
appointed M. E. Pierson field superin- 
tendent for the southern California 
office. He has made a good record as a 
producer. 

E. L. Miller, Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been appointed district agent of the 
Equitable Society for-28 counties in 
northeastern South Dakota. He joined 
the company in 1935. 

T. W. Harris has been appointed dis- 
trict agent of the Lincoln National Life 
in Burlington, Ia. He has been with the 
Davenport office for two years. 

Veith & Lowenstein, St. Louis, general 
agents of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
have appointed A. H. Cox superintend- 


ent in charge of production. He has 
been with Massachusetts Mutual five 
years. 

R. A. Forbes has been named manager 
ordinary agency department for Life of 
Virginia in northern Virginia, with 
headquarters at Culpeper. 


INDUSTRIAL 














Heavy Agenda for Industrial 
Conference Mid-Year Meet 


ATLANTA—The mid-year meeting 
of the executive committee of the Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference here Sept. 21 
will assume the proportions of a semi- 
annual session of the conference. 

On account of important develop- 
ments since the annual meeting last 
May, H. T. Dobbs, executive commit- 
tee chairman, has requested the attend- 
ance of executives of all conference 
members at the Atlanta session, which 
will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Consideration of the 1940 convention 
program and the selection of the meet- 
ing site and dates will be brought up by 
President Frank P. Samford and George 
R. Kendall, program chairman. Other 
subjects of a heavy agenda will include 
the report of Chairman P. M. Estes 
of the laws committee. Various com- 
mittees will report. Executive Secretary 
Raymund Daniel will summarize accom- 
plishments of the conference the first 
12 months of the new method of opera- 
tion and detail plans for the coming 
year. Registrations indicate a large 
attendance of company representatives. 





White Made Superintendent 
of Agencies by Peoples Life 


W. W. White has been named super- 
intendent of agents of the Peoples Life 





of Washington, succeeding the late 
W. A. Compton. Mr. White started 
with the Peoples Life as an agent and 
worked up to superintendent and then 
manager of the Frederick, Md., district. 
He later was transferred to Baltimore 
and did outstanding work rehabilitating 
the district there. 

C. S. Kessler was transferred to Bal- 
timore as manager and C. F. Lewis 
was transferred as manager in Salis- 
bury. J. T. Parker has been named 
manager at Onancock with V. A. Darby 
as superintendent there. 





M. A. Hudson has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Toledo, O., 
agency of the Life of Virginia. 





War Used as Excuse for 
Holding Up Foreclosures 


DES MOINES—Federal Judge 
Dewey cited the European war and its 
possible effect in raising farm prices as 
a reason for overruling a motion of the 
Equitable Society to allow it to begin 
certain foreclosure actions. 

“In view of the war, I’d hate not to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the 
farmer,” Judge Dewey said. “If con- 
ditions are to be anything like before, 
we have quite a different set of circum- 
stances now and he might rehabilitate 
himself even though the record shows 
he might not.” 

In Judge Dewey’s opinion the war 
has unsettled conditions, and in effect 
has created another emergency, which 
must be considered. 





Grant Cancels Engagement 


President W. T. Grant of the Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City, who 
was slated to make an address before 
the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers being held in his city the latter 
part of this week, found it necessary 
to cancel the arrangement owing to un- 
expected circumstances that arose. 
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Keesling Sees No 


Cause for Alarm 


SAN FRANCISCO—Life companies 
need not fear the present investigation 
by the T.N.E.C., if the questioning is 
being done merely to ascertain the scope 
and effectiveness of the service rendered, 
Francis V. Keesling, president West 
Coast Life, declared in a talk to the 
company’s Leaders’ Clubs at the open- 
ing dinner on Treasure Island. 

If the investigation is but a cloak for 
a future attempt to put the government 
into life insurance, Mr. Keesling op- 
posed it as un-American and called upon 
the field men to join in a movement to 
develop public opinion in favor of 
American private industry and initiative. 

Leland W. Cutler, president San 
Francisco Fair, welcomed the guests 
and recounted some of his early experi- 
ence as an agent before he became an 
executive of the Fidelity & Deposit. 


Andreatta Introduced as President 


V. J. Andreatta, Shasta City, was in- 
troduced as president of the Leaders 
Clubs by his district manager, R. W. 
Quigley, who said that Mr. Andreatta 
had paid for 275 applications during the 
club year for a total of $435,000 busi- 
ness. 

Vice-presidents of the clubs, J. P. 
Newman, Lubbock, Tex.; R. M. Sweet, 
Los Angeles, and Phil Dennison, Seat- 
tle, Wash., were presented by Gordon 
Thomson, vice-president. J. Cordova, 
Philippine Islands, and A. Y. F. Mark, 
Hawaii and China, also qualified as vice- 
presidents but could not attend. Other 
members of the clubs located in Hawaii 
held a celebration in Honolulu the same 
evening. 

Harry J. Stewart, 
charge of agencies, 
the banquet. 

Business sessions were presided over 
by Mr. Andreatta. At a luncheon Ar- 
nold Dewar, manager in China, and F. 
D. Creedon, Hawaii, spoke of their ex- 
periences and Ralph W. Bailey, W. A. 
Walker and Eph Poulter told of the 
company’s pioneer service income plan. 

Members of the Oakland agency un- 
der Manager W. L. Hardy served as 
the reception committee on Treasure 
Island. 


New England Mutual Has 


Eight Regional Meetings 


The New England Mutual Life is 
holding eight regional meetings through- 
out the country in the next six weeks. 
Effective ways of solving today’s prob- 
lems for “Building Tomorrow’s Secur- 
ity,” will be the theme. 

Business sessions will feature, in ad- 
dition to the presentation of the new 
sales aids, discussion of the “Coordi- 
nated Estates” programming service and 
“Career Underwriting” educational 
course. One day of each meeting will 
be devoted to round table discussions 
of agency management by general 
agents and supervisors, with particular 
emphasis on selection and training of 
agents. 

Meetings will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 19- 
21; Del Monte, Cal., beginning Sept. 28; 
General Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont., 


vice-president in 
was toastmaster at 


Oct. 2-4; The Elms, Excelsior Springs, | 


Mo., Oct. 5-7; Oyster Harbors Club on 
Cape Cod, beginning Oct. 11; Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., Oct. 16-18; 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 


Va., Oct. 23-25, and at the Claridge, 
Atlantic City, Oct. 26-28. 
President George Willard Smith, 


Vice-presidents Walter Tebbetts and 
George L. Hunt and W. E. Hays, direc- 
tor of agencies, will join in various of 
the programs. Others from the home 
office will include M. P. Capen, secre- 
tary; C. F. Collins, agency secretary; 
Medical Directors H. M. Frost, F. R. 
Brown, F. H. McCrudden and O. C. 





Hendrix; David W. Tibbott, director of 
advertising; R. J. Lawthers, head of the 
benefit department; J. P. Hall, agency 
supervisor, and John Hill, editor “New 
England Mutual Log.” 





Union Central Convention 
Biggest in Its History 


More than 450 Union Central agents, 
managers and home office people at- 
tended the largest convention in the 
company’s history, held in Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, historic capital of 
French Canada. Representatives of 70 
of the company’s 80 agencies were in at- 
tendance. 

John A. Lloyd, Ohio superintendent 
of insurance, paid high tribute to the 
character of the company’s management 
and agency force. He said: “We in 
Ohio are particularly proud of the tra- 
dition of vigorous, aggressive action and 
of devotion to the highest ideals of life 
insurance which characterize the Union 
Central, our largest financial institution.” 

At a convocation of the $500,000 Club, 
with W. B. Monroe, New Orleans, presi- 
dent, particular tribute was paid to A. 
W. Tell, Scottsbluff; D. H. Ward, New 
York, and J. C. Sebastian, Cincinnati, 
who were charter members when the 
club was founded in 1930 and have main- 
tained unbroken records of membership 
ever since. 

Home office practices as they affect 
the field organization were discussed by 
a number of company officials, including 
Vice-president J. G. Quick, who anal- 
yzed the annual statement; A. J. Koeppe, 
assistant actuary; R. S. Rust, secretary; 
Charles Helle and Charles A. Handy, 
assistant secretaries, who discussed un- 
derwriting and claim problems in terms 
of their application to field work. 

Agency department officials presented 
the rules and procedure for the opera- 
tion of the salary savings plan, which 
was announced at this meeting. 

The largest delegation was 41 from 
the C. B. Knight Agency, New York. 
The second largest was from the home 
office agency under Manager J. C. Ben- 
son, 19. 


“Hooks in Your Sale” Theme 
of Holgar Johnson Rally 


An innovation at the convention of 
the Holgar J. Johnson agency of the 
Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh, held at 
Bedford, Pa., was a session entitled, 
“Question, Please?” This was a takeoff 
on the popular type of radio programs 
now current, conducted by A. F. Ran- 
dolph. Holgar J. Johnson acted as “Pro- 
fessor Whozit,’ and asked as many 
questions as possible in 45 minutes. G. 
W. Stewart, W. J. Wright and W. D. 
Zeiher, office manager of the agency, 
acted as the board of experts. The ques- 
tions all pertained to life insurance, and 
nine silver dollars were paid out to 
agents submitting questions which 
stumped the experts. The convention 
theme was “Hooks in Your Sale.” That 
idea was carried out in all of the talks 
that were given. 

W. J. Wright, assistant agency man- 
ager in charge of training and recruit- 
ing, conducted “Johnson’s Diagnostic 
Clinic,” assisted by B. A. Schauer as a 
doctor diagnosing and prescribing for 
the prospect, L. G. Schryver. 


Manhattan Meet in Quebec 


| The Manhattan Life has changed the 
scene of its agency convention from 
Bermuda to Quebec on account of the 
war. Those attending will leave New 
York Sept. 24. 


Lincoln National’s Michigan Meet 


The Lincoln National Life will have 
all of its Michigan agents at the annual 
fall sales meeting at the Morton Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Sept. 18-19. The pro- 
gram is being arranged by General 
Agent A. G. Green of Grand Rapids 

















and his associate, N. F. Parr. It will 
consist largely of round table discus- 
sions. Among those in attendance from 
the home ottice will be Vice-president 
A. L. Dern, Dr. W. D. Thornton, medi- 
cal director, J. P. Carroll, superintendent 
of agents, and W. T. Plogsterth, direc- 
tor of field service. Around 140 agents 
will attend. 





Brink Agency's Cruise 

DETROIT — More than 180 agents 
and visiting managers of the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life attended the Great Lakes 
cruise of the E. B. Brink state agency. 

Mr. Brink opened the first business 
session, talking on “A Travelog of the 
Trip,” followed by Floyd Holdren, 
Cleveland, on “A Can of Beans” and 
Sidney Stolsky, Detroit, on “But.” As 
winner of the personal producers’ drive 
a Michigan, he was presented a cup 
by H. C. Carden, superintendent of 
agencies. 

. L. Gurney, Cincinnati, 
“Five Percent vs. Twenty”; B. F. Helm- 
brecht, Buffalo, “Two Against the 
World”; M. E. Huggins, claims super- 
intendent, “Contact, Conflict and Stabili- 
zation”; R. F. Sheehan, Newark, “The 
Tools with Which We Work”; Frank 
Walton, Grand Rapids, “One Man in a 
Thousand”; C. V. Sparks, Detroit, “A 
Ten-Point Profile of a Master Sales- 
man”; H. C. Carden, “What Makes 
Quality Business?” and Vice-president 
S. C. Carroll on “Beans vs. Dollars.” 


Indianapolis Life lowa Rally 

Agents of the Indianapolis Life from 
all over Iowa just attended a week’s 
convention in Marshalltown, Ia., starting 
Sept. 7. Marshalltown won first place 
in a sales campaign conducted the past 
year in which agencies in Iowa’s prin- 
cipal cities competed. Greenstein & 
Greenstein are general agents there. 

A. H. Kahler, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, had 
charge.on the final day, Sept. 14. 


MANAGERS 
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Plan Philadelphia Course 


More than 60 employes, agents and of- 
ficials of life companies in Philadelphia 
attended a special meeting sponsored by 
the Philadelphia: Life Insurance Cash- 
iers Association to hear H. E. St. Clair, 
associate secretary Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, explain the benefits to 
be derived from a systematic life insur- 
ance educational program, and the pro- 
posed plan for classroom instruction at 
Temple University night school. A. J. 
McQuilken, Fidelity Mutual, presided. 

Classes will be conducted under the 
supervision of Prof. Francis T. Allen, 
by experienced life insurance men. The 
course will be based on the syllabus of 
the L. O. M. A. Institute. 





Milwaukee Group Resumes 


The Milwaukee Life Managers & Gen- 
eral Agents Association resumed its 
monthly meetings with a dinner Sept. 
12. The session was devoted to discuss- 
ing arrangements for fall and winter 
activities. 


Shield Is Fort Worth Speaker 


The Forth Worth Managers & Gen- 
eral Agents Club heard Barney Shield, 
Dallas manager Great National Life, 
speak on “Problems of Agency Manage- 
ment.” 


Fort Heads Des Moines Club 


Grady Fort, general agent Equitable 
Life of Iowa, was elected president of 
the General ‘Agents & Managers Club 
of Des Moines at its annual meeting. 
H. S. Haskins, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, was named vice-president, and 
Leroy Secor, Washington National, was 
reelected secretary. 

Earl Smith, agency secretary Equit- 
able of Iowa was the speaker. 














COAT 


Caminetti Takes 


Enforcement Action 


SAN FRANCISCO — Many viola- 
tions of the anti-rebate law have been 
uncovered by insurance department in- 
vestigators, according to Commissioner 
Caminetti of California. Agents and 
brokers are called upon to correct this 
situation as rapidly as possible. In a 
bulletin Mr. Caminetti states that he 
intends to strictly enforce all sections 
of the insurance code. First offenders 
will be dealt with leniently because the 
anti-rebate and other sections of the 
code have not been enforced in the past 
because of insufficient personnel. 

Under Mr. Caminetti’s plan for the 
present, those charged with rebating 
and found guilty, will have their licenses 
suspended and placed on probation. Sec- 
ond offense means revocation of license. 

Since passage of a new fee schedule 
by the last legislature adequate funds 
are available for the employment of 20 
investigators and 12 are already at work. 
Several investigators are now operating 
out of the San Francisco office as fol- 
lows: W. F. Lange, Harold Rose, Pierre 
Tomlinson, Clarence McKeegan and 
John B. Garrison. Others operating 
out of the Los Angeles office are: E. W. 
Cooke, E. G. Wall, W. H. Henderson, 
J. P. Devaney, Lloyd Ledbetter, O. N. 
Wilton and Erich Berndt. 


Fay Given Broader Powers 





Eugene P. Fay, chief assistant insur- 
ance commissioner at Los Angeles, has 
been given increased authority under 
Commissioner Caminetti. All  mat- 
ters of policy will be still be deter- 
mined in the San Francisco office by 
Commissioner Caminetti but the new 
arrangement will give considerably 
faster and more complete service in Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles will now have a 
complaint bureau, under which will be 
handled policy and license complaints; 
a license bureau, taking care of ex- 
amination of applicants and issuance of 
license; and a document bureau. Robert 
L. Patterson is in charge of the com- 
plaint and license bureaus, with Donald 
R. Luckham in charge of documents. 


New Los Angeles Office 


Los Angeles offices of the insurance 
department are being moved and on 
Sept. 15 new quarters will be officially 
opened on the 8th floor of the Pacific 
Finance building. The offices have been 
arranged for efficient operation. Adjoin- 
ing the commissioner’s private office is 
a hearing room in which proceedings 
arising out of the work of the field 
investigators will be held. 

At the present time Commissioner 
Caminetti has an efficiency expert mak- 
ing a survey of the San Francisco of- 
fices of the department with a view to 
increasing their efficiency through re- 
arrangement of space and personnel. 


Grant Motion to Dismiss 
Case Against Kavanaugh 


DENVER—A motion to dismiss 4 
suit filed by the Union Investment 
Company of New Mexico asking that 
State Treasurer Armstrong be enjoined 
from paying the salary of Commissioner 
Kavanaugh was granted in United 
States district court here. 

The plaintiff, who is understood to 
have brought the action for Summers 
West of Pueblo, appointee of Governor 
Carr for insurance commissioner, al- 
leged that Mr. Armstrong should be 
prevented from paying Mr. Kavanaugh’s 
salary because the Present commis- 
sioner had been put into office by the 
attorney-general rather than the gov- 
ernor. The Union Investment Com- 
pany was given 15 days in which to 
amend their suit or stand on the pres- 
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ent complaint; also 90 days in which 
to appeal the case to a higher court. 

The suit was brought through a New 
Mexico corporation apparently for the 
purpose of getting it into a federal 
court. However, most legal observers 
consider the matter strictly one for the 
state courts. 

In case the plaintiff stands on the 
present complaint, appeals the case and 
loses, legal observers say, his only other 
approach would have to be made by re- 
questing the district attorney to file quo 
warranto proceedings. It would then 
be up to the district attorney to decide 
whether such proceedings were war- 
ranted. Providing the district attor- 
ney agreed to take this step it would 
be up to Commissioner Kavanaugh to 
establish the grounds on which he holds 


office. 


Associated Producers Reelect 

F. M. Hohwiesner, one of the found- 
ers and past chairman of the Society of 
Insurance Brokers of San Francisco, has 
been reelected chairman of the Associ- 
ated Insurance Producers of California, 
organized last year by the fire and life 
producers’ organizations to develop uni- 
fied action in legislative and public re- 
lations matters. Mr. Hohwiesner rep- 
resents the Society of Insurance 
Brokers. Elmer White of Oakland, 
president California Association of In- 
surance Agents, was reelected first vice- 
chairman and C. W. Peterson, repre- 
senting the California. Association of 
Life Underwriters, was reelected second 
vice-chairman. Hugo Myer, secretary 
of the Insurance Brokers Exchange, was 
again elected secretary-treasurer. 


Colorado Committee Reports 


DENVER—The Colorado legislative 
committee investigating insurance has 
recommended that the insurance com- 
missioner be removed from civil serv- 
ice and that the control of the insurance 
department be transferred from the at- 
torney-general to the governor. 

The committee also recommended 
that legislation be adopted prohibiting 
the offering of any type or kind of stock, 
bonds or other preferments as an in- 
ducement to or in connection with the 
sale of life insurance; that stock in life 
companies be limited to one class, 
namely common stock with equal voting 
power; that stringent legislation be 
adopted prohibiting insurance companies 
from imposing a lien upon policy re- 
serves for unpaid stock subscriptions or 
other similar investments in the company 
issuing the policy or any of its affiliates. 


Establish Clearing House 


LOS ANGELES—An underwriting 
clearing house has been inaugurated by 
Hays & Bradstreet, general agents New 
England Mutual Life. Harold P. Mor- 
gan, brokerage manager, is in charge. 
Underwriting requirements of all life 
companies will be available to brokers 
to assist them in placing all types of 
risks, regardless of occupation or impair- 
ment with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. 


Califomia in the Lead 

California’s leadership of all State Life 
agencies for volume of new business 
written during August has been an- 
nounced by the home office. California 
has maintained a consecutive leadership 
record every month this year. E. L. 
Buchanan of California, the ace producer 
for the years 1936, 1937 and 1938, was 
national leader for August, which made 
his ninth successive month in top posi- 
tion—a record without parallel in State 
Life history. Honor Class B leadership 
throughout the United States for Au- 
gust business was carried off by Cali- 
fornia Representative S. T. Jones. 

















a H. Hepfer, one time manager of 
e life department of the general 
agency of Cravens, Dargan & Fox in 
>an Francisco, who recently resigned to 
Join the medical and hospitalization di- 
vision of Associated Indemnity, has been 
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Revive St. Joseph-Benton 
Harbor Association 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—First steps 
toward reorganization of the St. Joseph- 
Benton Harbor Life Underwriters As- 
sociation were taken at a luncheon 
meeting with 22 attending. A member- 
ship drive will be launched and affilia- 
tion with the National and Michigan 
associations will be sought. 

The meeting was arranged by K. W. 
Conrey, Penn Mutual, Grand Rapids, 
president Michigan state association, 
with the assistance of T. C. Hammond, 
Minnesota Mutual, Benton Harbor, 
who was president when the former 
organization disintegrated. Mr. Conrey 
presided. Present also were Maj. H. 
O’F. Barrett, Metropolitan Life, Grand 
Rapids, co-chairman of the state mem- 
bership committee; H. B. Thompson, 
Detroit, secretary-treasurer, and H. 
Loree Harvey, Equitable, Kalamazoo, 
vice-president for western Michigan. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out that pol- 
icyholders need protective legislation 
and need to be protected against ad- 
verse legislation, and that the only way 
policyholders’ rights can be protected 
is by means of organized underwriters. 

Major Barrett said events of recent 
years have shown that the ordinary and 
the industrial agent must meet the 
same problems, and that in the main 
their interests are identical. 

Mr. Hammond nominated three trus- 
tees to handle the preliminary reorgani- 
zation activities and apply for a Na- 
tional charter. They are D. D. Merrill, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Benton 
Harbor; Mr. Pattner, Metropolitan 
Life, and R. H. Ludwig, general agent, 
Continental Assurance, St. Joseph. 

Plans are being made to include both 
ordinary and industrial agents from the 
twin cities and surrounding cities and 
towns such as South Haven and Sau- 
gatuck. 


Illinois Mid-Year and Sales 
Congress at Peoria, Oct. 28 


PEORIA, ILL.—The Illinois and Pe- 
oria associations will hold the joint an- 
nual sales congress at Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette Oct. 28. This will be the fall 
meeting of the Illinois association. 

C. T. Wardwell, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Peoria, is general chairman for the 
sales congress. Speakers already pro- 
cured include: R. Hull, New York, 
managing director National association, 
who will discuss “What Are the People 
Saying?”, and Thomas Green, Oklahoma 
City, Massachusetts Mutual million dol- 
lar producer, whose topic will be “How 
I Get the Business.” 

A complete program is to be an- 
nounced later by Mr. Wardwell. 








Kibrick Ontario Speaker 

TORONTO-—J. S. P. Armstrong, 
Dominion of Canada General, will be 
general chairman of the annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Life Underwriters 
Association here Oct. 21. However, 
Mr. Armstrong, as an officer of the 48th 
Highlanders, may be called upon to lead 
a contingent of his battalion to Bermuda 
for defense purposes during the present 
crisis. If such a development occurs, 
it is understood an executive of the asso- 
ciation will serve for Mr. Armstrong. 

Laird, London Life, president 

of Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, and George Farrer, Canada 
Life, president Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, are honorary chair- 
men. 

One of the main speakers will be I. S. 
Kibrick, New York Life, Brockton, 
Mass. 








transferred to the Los Angeles office, in 
charge of servicing the medical business 
in southern California. 





N. J. Life Underwriters 
Plan an Active Season 


NEWARK—tThe Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey 
outlined plans for one of its most active 
seasons at a luncheon meeting this 
week. ; 

The association has inaugurated a 
new committee to work in close co- 
operation with the president and exec- 
utive committee, known as the “plan- 
ning and programming” committee, 
headed by J. C. Elliott. 

At the October meeting there will be 
a debate in which lay members of the 
association will participate. At the No- 
vember meeting a prominent speaker 
from the business world will discuss 
employer-employe relations. There will 
also be discussion of the various forms 
of group and salary deduction life in- 
surance. The December meeting will 
be devoted to a Christmas party (a new 
departure). 

At the January meeting “Personal 
Planning” will be discussed under the 
direction of the educational committee, 
while in February members will be 
guests of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
at either a luncheon or dinner. The sales 
congress will be held in May and the 
annual meeting will take place in June. 


Urges Study to Render Service 


SAN ANTONIO TEX.—People seek- 
ing service always want the best they 
can get, which behooves life insurance 
men to equip themselves through study, 
said R. M. White, Dallas manager Jef- 
ferson Standard Life and _ president 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
‘before the San Antonio association. He 
stressed study for the C. L. U. degree 

Mr. White called attention to the im- 
portance of organized efforts for effec- 





tive legislative efforts affecting life in- 
surance. He called attention to the 
values of the sales congresses and the 
importance of attendance upon the con- 
vention to be held at St. Louis. 

It was announced that a C. L. U. class 
will begin work Oct. 1. 


Many Texans to St. Louis 


DALLAS—More than 100 Texans will 
attend the golden jubilee convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at St. Louis. R. M. White, 
Dallas, president Texas association, and 
Harold Sharpe, Fort Worth, chairman 
of the On-to-St. Louis committee, be- 
lieve. 

Texas, with 21 local associations, will 
have the largest number of votes under 
the ruling of the National association 
which allows two votes for each local 
association. A drive is under way to 
have at least two representatives from 
each local association, so that Texas can 
poll its full strength. 





Wausau, Wis.—Open house was held 
for all life underwriters of the city. The 
vocational study course for C. L. U. was 
taken up. George Bennett, president, ap- 
pointed Clarence Gustafson, chairman 
of the advisory committee, assisted by 
Robert Helling and John Wiechman. The 
first meeting of the study group is ex- 
pected to be about Oct. 1. 


Peoria, lll.—Isadore Samuels, New 
England Mutual Life, Denver, is speaker 
for the opening monthly meeting Sept. 
22. F. A. Schnell, Penn Mutual, associa- 
tion president, is to preside. 


Des Moines—L. E. Frailey; Chicago, 
a member of Northwestern University 
staff and author of “Smooth Sailing Let- 
ters,” said a letter is a long distance 
handshake and can be either cold and 
repulsive or warm and inviting. He 
stressed the importance of letters as an 
other form of personal contact and 
warned that “poor letters oftentimes 
mean poor sales.” 


Oil City, Pa.—The Oil City association 
has been organized, taking in member- 
ship as well from Franklin and Titus- 
ville. W. E. Phillips of Oil City is presi- 








conditions, 
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dent, George Fry, Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent, and O. I. Stainbrook, Titusville, 
secretary. 

Des Moines—A. R. Jaqua, associate edi- 
tor of the Diamond Life Bulletins, will 
be the guest speaker Oct. 20. 

Texarkana, Ark.—The program com- 
mittee outlined activities for the Annual 
Message of Life Insurance. Claude Mar- 
tin spoke on “Your Job and Mine” and 
A. E. Cross on “Life Insurance in Ac- 
tion.” 

East Arkansas—An organization meet- 
ing was held at Forrest City. C. w. 
Kinman, Metropolitan Life, Jonesboro, 
vice-president of the state association, 
assisted in the organization work. Offi- 
cers elected were: Nathan Penix, presi- 
dent; C. Stratton, vice-president, and 
R. E. Adams, secretary, all of Forrest 
City. The association will include Cross, 
Crittenden, Monroe, Lee, Phillips and St. 
Francis counties. 

Texas—President R. M. White, Dallas, 
spoke before the East Texas associa- 
tion, the San Antonio group and the 
Austin association. He will address the 
Fort Worth association. Sept. 15. 


CHICAGO 


SCHWEMM AGENCY IN LEAD 


A 67 percent increase in August over 
the same month of 1938 was hung up 
by the Great-West Life agency of Man- 
ager Earl M. Schwemm in Chicago, 
again continuing the agency in first 
place for both the United States and 
Canada in new placed business. This 
office is 57 percent ahead of last year 
for 1939 to date and at the end of Aug- 
ust had as much new placed business as 
for all of last year, Mr. Schwemm re- 
ported. 


v 
LETTER CONTEST ON ESTATE PLAN 


The Women’s Finance Forum, 1 
North La Salle street, Chicago, founded 
by Mrs. Lorraine L. Blair of the Zim- 
merman agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Chicago, is holding a special 
contest for letters outlining an invest- 
ment program for a woman who is 
dependent upon a $25,000 estate. In 
addition to regular evening meetings 
this year, morning gatherings will be 
held on the same date at which “Fun- 
damentals of Finance” will be covered 
by W. L. Ayers, managing editor Chi- 
cago “Journal of Commerce.” An out- 
standing list of speakers has been_se- 
cured, including C. J. Zimmerman, Con- 
necticut Mutual general agent, Chicago. 














CLAIM GROUP MEETS OCT. 11 


The Chicago Claim Association will 
hold its first fall meeting on Oct. 11. 
A new president will be elected to re- 
place Charles ‘Kingston, Connecticut 
General Life, who resigned as claim 
manager to enter personal production. 
Acting president is T. J. O’Neil, super- 
intendent claim department Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 





JOLLEY AND CONRAD WIN mi 

At the outing of the Hughes agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Chi- 
cago, Walter Jolley, agency counsellor, 
and C. H. Conrad had low gross scores. 
Last week end Mr. Jolley won the La 
Porte, Ind., Country Club golf cham- 
pionship, 





CONVENTION CROWD SWELLS 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters reports that already 80 
members have climbed on the band 
wagon going to the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 

A plea has been put out by the as- 
sociation office that all Chicago members 
planning to attend advise what method 
ef transportation they are using, what 
time they are leaving, and what hotel 
reservations they have made. 





SHOULD REGISTER NOW 


D. Miley Phipps, Parsons Agency of 
Mutual Benefit and director of the 
C. L. U. training courses, announces 
that those preparing for the C. L. U. 





examinations at Northwestern Univer- 
sity should register now. 

Those planning to take any of the 
work under the four year program 
should register not later than Sept. 16 
as classes begin on Sept. 20. Those 
planning to take the special review work 
should send in their applications not 
later than Oct. 17 as class work begins 
on Oct. 24 for Course I and Oct. 27 for 
Course II. 





Cc. J. THIM APPOINTED 


C. J. Thim has been apointed home 
office group representative in Chicago 
for John Hancock. He was formerly 
with Mutual Life in ‘Chicago. 





CASHIERS MEET SEPT. 19 


The Cashiers Division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its first fall meeting on Sept. 19 
at the Chicago Y. M. C. A. The meet- 
ing will start at 6 p. m. and will be fea- 
tured by a round table discussion during 
the dinner. Another feature will be a 
demonstration of “Conservation,” by 
Mrs. A. E. Anderson of Provident Mu- 
yo and Miss Bertha Peterson, Guardian 
Life. 


Chicago Association 
Plans Busy Season 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is starting its season’s activi- 
ties this month, and schedules 33 meet- 
ings for the remainder of 1939. Several 
educational events have been prepared, 
designed to help members to increase 
sales, the regular monthly meetings hav- 
ing been combined with these educa- 
tional features. 


The meetings scheduled include: Sept. 
19, Cashiers Division; Sept. 20, educa- 
tional seminar; Oct. 7, educational 
course; Oct. 9, group seminars; Oct. 10, 
women’s committee for Annual Message 
Week; Oct. 11, Chicago Life Insurance 
& Trust Council; Oct. 12, Life Agency 
Supervisors; Oct. 14, educational course; 
Oct. 3, or 16, to be announced later, Gen- 
eral Agents’ & Managers’ Division; Oct. 
17, Women’s Division, Cashiers Divi- 
sion; Oct. 19, C. L. U. fall party; Oct. 
21, educational course; Oct. 23, breakfast 
inaugurating Annual Message Week; 
Oct. 28, educational course. 


Other Meetings Scheduled 


Other meetings scheduled are: Nov. 4, 
educational course; Nov. 9, Life Agency 
Supervisors; Nov. 11, educational course; 
Nov. 14, Group Supervisors; Nov. 15, 
Chicago Life Insurance & Trust Coun- 
cil; Nov. 18, educational course; Nov. 
21, Cashiers Division; Nov. 22, Business- 
Getter Sales Clinic; Nov. 25, educational 
course; Nov. 29, advisory council; Dec. 
2 and 9, educational course; Dec. 13, 
Christmas party; Dec. 14, Life Agency 
Supervisors; Dec. 16, educational course; 
Dec. 19, Cashiers Division. 


Many preparations are being made for 
observance of Annual Message Week, 
J. C. Caperton, general agent State Mu- 
tual Life, being general chairman for the 
week. Chairmen of committees are: 
Breakfast, L. A. Philips, Metropolitan; 
attendance, E. S. Rappaport, Pacific Mu- 
tual; reception, D. W. Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut General; advertising, E. M. 
Schwemm, Great-West; essay contest, 
F. J. Budinger, Franklin Life; speakers 
bureau, H. G. Swanson, New England 
Mutual; institute movie, W. N. Hiller, 
Penn Mutual; poster distribution, Man- 
uel Donchin, Travelers; radio-press, E. 
C. Hintzpeter, Mutual of N. Y.; wom- 
en’s committee, Mrs. Garland Kahle, 
Equitable Society. 

An experiment in publicity is being 
tried, a news release “Life Insurance 
Protects Against Hazards of War,” hav- 
ing been sent to suburban and neighbor- 
hood papers of Chicago territory. Mem- 
bers are assisting in watching their local 
papers and securing clippings of the 
Story. If the effort is successful it is 
planned to send one article each month. 





NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem.” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Columbus Mutual's 
New Dividends 


Columbus Mutual has distributed to 
its field men the new dividend schedule 
applicable April 1, 1940. Most of the 
dividends have been increased, but a 
limited number show decrease. The 
overall is about 10 percent advance. II- 
lustrative dividends on several more 
popular forms are: 

Pref. Risk, Ordinary Life, oe 
o———— ‘4 a 2 

Age 1 ee 00 —— ‘ 20 = 

20 $11.75 $12.40 $12.70 $13.60,$14.25 $12.95 

11.80 12.45 12.80 13.70 14.25 13.00 


25 1 8 0 
30 11.90 12.50 13.10 13.75 14.20 13.10 
35 12.15 12.65 13.30 13.80 14.10 13.25 
40 12.25 12.85 18.45 13.90 14.10 13.35 
45 12.00 12.40 13.00 14.00 15.00 13.25 
50 11.60 12.20 12.80 14.40 18.75 13.80 
55 10.80 12.25 14.00 18.60 24.25 15.80 
60 11.20 13.00 18.00 24.95 30.75 19.60 
Endowment at 85 ($1,000) 
20 $3.88 $3.91 $3.98 $4.05 $4.13 $3.99 
25 4.12 4.16 4.24 4.386 4.44 4.27 
30 4.45 4.53 62 4.73 4.83 4.64 
35 4.87 4.97 5.09 5.20 5.23 5.09 
40 5.51 5.68 5.71 5.76 5.80° 5.70 
45 6.28 6.39 6.44 6.51 7.02 6.51 
50 “01°06 6G40 6 6T.4T S07 8S | 1.78 
55 8.72 8.81 9.48 10.29 10.99 9.66 
60 10.66 11.45 12.39 13.25 13.99 12.42 


20 $4.31 $4.38 $4.53 $4.72 $4.93 $4.57 
25 4.53 4.64 4.81 5.03 5.27 4.86 
30 4.87 4.99 5.19 5.42 5.70 5.24 
35 5.30 5.45 5.66 65.93 6.17 5.71 
40 5.91 05 6.28 6.49 6.80 6.31 
45 6.65 6.81 6.98 7.23 17.89 7.10 
50 7.68 7.77 7.95 8.64 9.85 8.25 
55 8. 9.08 9.81 10.64 11.21 9.95 
60 10.78 11.58 12.53 13.36 13.72 12.49 
Ordinary Life-Term for 3 Years 

Av. Av. 

8 20 

Age 3 10 15 y Ge 
20 $3.22 $3.30 $3.37 $3.45 $3.26 $3.32 
25 3.52 3.61 3.73 3.80 3.56 3.65 
30 3.88 4.03 4.14 4.24 3.95 4.06 
35 4.42 4.58 4.70 4.75 4.50 4.60 
40 5.12 5.30 5.85 5.40 5.20 5.29 
45 6.11 6.18 6.24 6.77 6.15 6.28 
50 4.01. G41 8.04 S27 T3836 _ 7,70 
55 8.74 9.74 10.61 11.40 9.25 10.04 
60 11.75 13.18 14.14 15.19 12.46 13.46 

Independence Guarantor ($6,085) 

Av. 

20 

Age 1 5 10 15 20 Yrs. 
20 $15.85 $16.20 $16.70 $17.40 $18.20 $16.87 
25 15.90 16.25 17.00 17.95 18.90 17.21 
30 16.00 16.55 17.55 18.75 20.05 17.80 
35 16.25 17.05 18.30 19.85 21.50 18.62 
40 16.70 17.65 19.35 21.10 23.85 19.70 
45 17.30 12.75 20.80 24.25 30.95 22.15 
50 18.10 20.50 24.05 32.45 .... *20.86 
55 19.20 24.25 33.90 .... - *25.66 

*Average dividend over 10 years. 
20 Year Endowment $1,000) 

45 

1 5 10° ¥r 

ES eee se ar $5.34 $5.56 $5.91 $5.61 
RID ase pie eis gsolers.0 eevee 5.50 5.73 20 -6.78 
RD) ower cciseeuntcecee 5.71 5.95 6.383 6.00 
BD Ssite's ist itaorpatctaress 6.03 6.28 6.66 6.33 
sah ox ante ore Wee ate 6.52 6.73 7.11 6.79 
BMP ER ce alp en ese ih “60 7.65 “285 
BIO 2is.'s taheleunavckevele-e 8.01 8.16 8.46 8.21 
2 er ee 9.15 9.32 10.10 9.51 


Boston Mutual Liberalizes 


Policy, Offers New Form 


_ The Boston Mutual Life has liberal- 
ized its policy contract on several points 
and replaced its retirement income pol- 
icy with a contract called “retirement 
fund.” In spite of military activities 
abroad, the company has removed the 
reference to military and naval service 
in its policy. Other changes involve ex- 
tension of the grace period from 30 to 
31 days, removal of the reference to 
interest charge during the grace period, 
allowance of grace period after payment 
of the first premium instead of after the 
first year, and a provision for surrender 
value on single premium policies after 
one year. 

The new retirement fund policy will 





be written to mature at age 55, 60 or 
65 with a minimum of $20 monthly in- 
come. Greater amounts will be issued 
in multiples of $5 with a maximum of 
$150 monthly income. Each unit pro- 
vides for $1,000 insurance or the cash 
value if greater, should death occur prior 
to maturity, and at maturity monthly 
income of $10 until 120 monthly pay- 
ments shall have been made and there- 
after as long as the insured shall live, 

Rates at representative ages follow: 
c—— Retirement _____, 

At 55 At 60 At 65 


Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Ages —" a — — a _ 
16 $3.25 35.74 26.53 28.44 22.01 23.35 
20 38.54 41.57 30.15 32.46 24.58 26.19 
25 47.41 51.32 36.04 38.97 28.70 30.70 
30 60.15 65.34 44.15 47.94 34.17 36.74 
35 79.67 86.81 55.80 60.84 41.72 45.05 
40 112.67123.13 73.61 80.57 52.57 57.00 
45 179.25 196.43 103.68 113.90 69.10 75.2 
50 cere cove OGEe LOOLGe 
55 Sass iecee. eveide) ~ererere MEO LOT one 
Maturity 
Val. 1,812 1,996 1,629 1,812 1,460 1,629 





Union Central to Revise 
Annuities, Settlement Options 


Union Central has informed its field 
force of pending settlement option and 
annuity policy changes to become effec- 
tive Oct. 17, 1939. 

According to reports, the guaranteed 
rate of interest will be reduced to 2% 
percent under certain settlement options, 
the annuity option will be based on the 
same tables as present immediate annu- 
ity, and rates on retirement annuity and 
complete protection policies will be in- 
creased to provide for larger commuted 
values necessary under the standard an- 
nuitant table. 

A new increasing income policy will 
be available for issue beginning Oct. 17, 
with the present such plan being with- 
drawn after Sept. 18. The annuity in- 
comes under the new plan will conform 
to the incomes under the new Union 
Central retirement annuity and complete 
protection policies and will be based on 
the standard annuitants table. 





Boston Supervisors Hear Hunt 


The Life Supervisors Club of Boston 
held its first fall luncheon meeting Mon- 
day with a large attendance. Vice- 
president George L. Hunt of the New 
England Mutual Life spoke on “The 
Supervisors’ Job.” 





Two Speakers Added to 
L. A. A. Detroit Program 





Two additional headliners have been 
added to the forthcoming program of the 
Life Advertisers Association meeting Oct. 
16-18 in Detroit, according to H. V. Wade, 
program chairman. They are H. N. King, 
discussing the part that typography and 
design plays in advertising, and H. 
Motley of Chicago, western manager 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, who 
is scheduled to address the group at the 
smoker at the Dearborn Inn. d 

Mr. King, a widely known authority 
unon design and typography, is typographic 
counselor for the Intertype Corporation, 
Brooklyn. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts and_past 
president of the Advertising Club of York. 
Opportunity will be given to ask questions 
from the floor on matters relating to design 
and typography, following his talk. ; 

Mr. Motley had an unusually varied 
experience before entering the publishing 
house of Crowell-Collier. For the past 
11 years he has been with Crowell, serving 
as salesman for Collier’s in the east and in 
the south before taking up his present 
connection. 
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Vital Question Rises in Partner's Death 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





ter, 42 S. W. (2d) 974.) A. D. Groves 
and A. A. Aegerter were partners as 
architects, in St. Louis for 25 years. The 
relationship between them was so satis- 
factory, and such was the confidence of 
Groves in his partner, that he expressed 
in his will the desire that his son should 
form a partnership with the surviving 
partner to carry on the business. When 
Groves died, there were numerous pro- 
posals for contracts outstanding which 
had been the subject matter of prelimi- 
nary sketches and estimates prior to his 
death, but upon which no contracts had 
actually been made. The surviving part- 
ner undertook in utmost good faith to 
liquidate the partnership and preserve to 
the heirs of the deceased the value of 
their interest in the firm. However, the 
survivor also attempted to continue on 
his own account to practice his profes- 
sion, and he individually completed the 
contracts which had been under negotia- 
tion at the time of the death of his part- 
ner. The widow of the deceased brought 
an action against him, claiming breach 
of duty and bad faith because he had 
not accounted for the profit on the con- 
tracts which, although entered into by 
him after the death of the deceased, were 
the subject of previous negotiations. 
After a long, drawn out and no doubt 
expensive lawsuit the court found for 
the surviving partner. A slight change 
in the facts might have resulted in a dif- 
ferent verdict. However, it is not the 
ultimate verdict but the opportunity for 
litigation that we are interested in. This 
case illustrates the risk which a surviv- 
ing partner takes in attempting to carry 
on his own individual business after the 
death of a member of the firm. There 
is always the possibility that the heirs. of 
the deceased will contend, possibly in 
good faith, that what the surviving part- 
ner maintains in his own individual busi- 
ness, is in fact the business of the firm. 


Minnesota Supreme Court Decision 


“The case of Alsworth v. Packard, de- 
cided by the supreme court of Minnesota 
and reported in 231 N. W. 916, illus- 
trates the difficulty which may be en- 
countered in determining the value of 
the interest of a deceased in a partner- 
ship where the parties have failed to en- 
ter into an agreement fixing the value of 
their respective interests during their 
lifetime. In that case A. D. Packard 
and his son were in business as part- 
ners in Sherburn, Minnesota, for thirty 
years prior to 1922. They started in 
business buying and selling farm pro- 
duce and farm implements, and gradu- 
ally over the years they extended their 
business to include the operation of 
grain elevators, garages, and the pur- 
chase and selling of real estate. The 
father died in 1922. The son carried on 
the business for about six years after his 
father’s death, when his sister, who had 
been appointed administratrix of the 
father’s estate, brought suit against him 
for accounting, claiming that he should 
have wound up the affairs.of the estate 
Promptly after his father’s death, that 
certain property which the son claimed 
individually was in fact property of the 
firm, and that he was liable to the estate 
for the value of the estate’s interest in 
the firm as of the date of the death of 


the father, plus 6 percent compound in- 
terest, 


Would Require New Trial 


“The trial court entered judgment 
against the son as surviving partner, for 
$66,000. On appeal, the court held that 
while the surviving partner was liable to 
the estate of the deceased, a new trial 
would be required in order to correct 
certain errors which had been committed 
in the first trial of the case, but as a 
Warning against what a new trial would 
mean to the parties the court said: 

. There must be a new trial. We 
might say so and stop. We are tempted 
to go a bit further. A history of the 
affairs involved, extending over a pe- 
— of forty years, is possible. The 

W has the machinery and there is 
fnough time to hunt up early transac- 





tions and investigate facts and come to 
as correct a conclusion as human means 
can reach on disputed testimony after so 
long a time. The effort used and the 
time consumed largely will be wasted 
effort and time. It is not the fault of 
the law. It comes because of the short- 
comings and delays and faults of the 
people concerned. The necessary money 
doubtless can be found to carry on the 
quarrel. The beneficiaries are well along 
in years. If the money and property 
could be had now they would have some 
enjoyment of it for quite a while. If 
active in litigation they will probably be 
able to get their controversy at an end 
so that one has all, or each has a part, 
or none of them has anything at all be- 
fore the end comes * * *,’ 

“Thus the court warned the parties 
that the question of sifting out the part- 
nership affairs and determining what 
properties belonged to the firm and what 
belonged to the individuals, and of de- 
termining what the interest of the de- 
ceased should be valued at, was such a 
complicated one that if the parties in- 
sisted upon continuing the litigation and 
having it untangled through the process 
of the law, it might well be that no one 
would get anything in the end. It re- 
minds one of the celebrated case of Jarn- 
dyce v. Jarndyce in the English chanc- 
ery courts, which was the subject of 
one of Charles Dickens’ novels. All this 
bitterness and financial loss could have 
been avoided if the father and son had 
anticipated the results which might fol- 
low upon the death of one of them, and 
had entered into an agreement fixing 
their respective interests in the firm in 
event either of them should die. 

“The law reports are full of cases 
proving that the death of a member of 
a firm is a fruitful source of litigation 
and for every case that gets into the 
law reports there are a hundred others 
which have either been tried by lower 
courts and no appeal taken, or have been 
finally settled by compromise between 
the parties. - 


Various Remedies Suggested 


“Partners simply cannot afford to al- 
low the law to take its course. Few 
partners in business will say it is their 
intention to liquidate and go out of busi- 
ness upon the death of a member of the 
firm, yet that is just the situation which 
they may be faced with if they fail to 
meet the problems while the members 
of the firm are all alive. 

“Various remedies for this situation 
have been suggested, and sometimes at- 
tempted, but the only practical solution 





to the problem is a purchase and sale 
agreement entered into between the par- 
ties to be performed at the death of one 
of them. The men who built the busi- 
ness and are conducting it are: the best 
judges of what the business is worth and 
what should be done with it in event of 
the death of a member of the firm. It 
is the height of folly to entrust the 
future of the business, in event of the 
death of a member, to persons who may 
know nothing about it and who may be 
entirely unable or unwilling to cooper- 
ate with the surviving partner. 


Should Have Dependable Guaranties 


“But an agreement doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless it is backed up by some de- 
pendable guarantee that the parties will 
be able to carry it out when the time 
for performance comes. Life insurance 
is the only device by which a sinking 
fund can with certainty be made avail- 
able at the death of a partner through 
periodical contributions. I don’t think 
there is any need for me to dwell upon 
this point. I am sure you know all of 
the arguments and can express them 
better than I can hope to. By setting 
aside a part of the earnings of the firm 
to pay the premiums on life policies cov- 
ering the members of the firm, a plan 
can be established which will enable the 
heirs of a partner upon his death to re- 
alize immediately the fair value of his 
interest in the partnership, and will also 
put the surviving partner in a position 
to carry on the business as the sole 
owner thereof unhampered by the legal 
entaglements which would otherwise 
exist. 


Partners Can Bind Themselves 


“The right of partners to bind them- 
selves and their heirs under a purchase 
and sale agreement to take effect at the 
death of a member of the firm cannot be 
doubted. In the case of Coe v. Win- 
chester, decided by the supreme court of 
Arizona, and reported in 33 Pac. (2d) 
286, the court upheld such an agreement 
in language which you will find helpful 
in presenting this plan to partnerships. 
Coe and Winchester were partners in a 
brokerage business. They entered into 
an agreement whereby each insured his 
life for $10,000 under a policy naming 
his wife as beneficiary, and the premi- 
ums were paid by the firm, on condition 
that the insurance proceeds received by 
the wife of either partner upon his death 
would be in full satisfaction of the inter- 
est of the deceased and his heirs in the 
firm. The agreement was signed in 1926 
and Winchester died in 1930. His widow, 
as executrix of his estate, brought 
suit against the surviving partner for 
an accounting, claiming among other 
things, that the purchase and sale agree- 


ment was invalid by virtue of the com- 





munity property law in effect in Arizona. 
The court dismissed all of the conten- 
tions of the wife and in rendering judg- 
ment upholding the purchase and sale 
agreement said: 


Agreement Was Upheld 

“We are satisfied that the agency of 
Winchester over the community per- 
sonal property vested him with full and 
complete power to make a contract in 
the nature of the one in question. The 
contract certainly was beneficial to the 
wife of the partner who died first, for 
the reason that she obtained $10,000 
cash instead of her husband’s one-half 
interest in a business worth only $19,- 
810.39, itemized $11,819.39 in personality 
and $8,000 good will. Without the in- 
surance arrangement the widow’s share 
would have been a little over $5,000 of 
the tangible assets and one-half of what- 
ever might have been realized for the 
partnership’s good will upon a falling 
market in 1930 and since. It is apparent 
that the reason which prompted the part- 
ners to reduce their contract to writing 
was not that they feared each other, or 
that they wanted a written memorial to 
their agreement, but that their primary 
purpose in doing so was that the wife 
of the one who should die first would be 
provided for as well or better than if 
she took her deceased husband’s one- 
half interest, and the survivor would 
have the business without having forced 
upon him a partner not of his choosing, 
or someone unfit or incapable of con- 
tributing the necessary skill to make the 
business successful. The arrangement 
certainly was an admirable one and was 
made by the two partners to provide for 
their wives when they could not longer 
do so.” 

Mr. Cavanaugh took up the question 
as to who should pay the premiums on 
policies. So far as income taxes are 
concerned, he said it is immaterial who 
pays the premiums, whether the firm, 
the assured or the other partner. In any 
event, a person or firm paying the pre- 
mium would not be allowed to consider 
the premiums as a deductible business 
expense for income tax purposes. The 
problem, he said, is not so simple when 
it comes to allocating the premium cost 
on an equitable basis among the part- 
ners. Where the partners have an equal 
interest in the firm and there is not too 
great a difference in their insuring ages 
the arrangement will undoubtedly be 
satisfactory where the result-is that.each 
pays half the premium on all the policies 
of both partners or the survivor and 
the estate of the deceased share equally 
in the death benefit of the policy on the 
life of the deceased, and also share 
equally in the cash surrender value on 
the policy on the life of the survivor. 

In the forms Mr. Cavanaugh prepared, 
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it is provided that the premium on the 
lives of the partners are to be paid by 
the firm and charged to general oper- 
ating expense, and in the event of the 
death of the partner his beneficiary or 
his estate shall receive not only the pro- 
ceeds on his life but shall also receive 
a proportionate share of the cash surren- 
der value of the policy in force on the 
life of the other partner. 

Mr. Cavanaugh said that where the 
partners have disproportionate interest 
in the firm or where there is a consid- 
erable difference in their insuring ages 
it may be necessary to insert in the 
purchase and sale agreement, a further 
provision describing how the firm is to 
charge back the premiums to the part- 
ners after the premiums have been paid 
to the company. 
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surance so proper counsel is of great 
value to him. No two individuals are 
situated exactly alike with exactly simi- 
lar insurance requirements. Each man’s 
case presents a different problem. Study 
and training have placed the underwriter 
in a position to provide this expert coun- 
sel, and this he does freely. 

“More refined methods of medical se- 
lection have made it less rather than 
more difficult to obtain favorable ac- 
tion,” said Dr. W. B. Bartlett, medical 
director. Less than 4%4 percent of the 
applications received from John Han- 
cock general agents in 1938 were re- 
jected and nearly half of these were for 
non-medical reasons. 

The rejection rate for medical causes 
has constantly diminished as selection 
has become more scientific. In the old 
days a trace of albumin or sugar was 
the cause for rejection without further 
question. Now, we accept many appli- 
cants with albumin, if we are convinced 
that no serious kidney disease need be 
feared. The sugar question is solved 
similarly. When sugar is found we ex- 
amine further specimens, inquire into the 
history and often request a glucose toler- 
ance test or blood sugar determination. 
Mild diabetics are now accepted at sub- 
standard rates. In the old days any kind 
of a heart murmur or pulse irregularity 
was cause for immediate rejection; now 
we accept many at standard rates and 
many more on the substandard plan, Dr. 
Bartlett said. 


Not Exact Science 


Risks are sometimes accepted by one 
company and rejected by another be- 
cause medicine is not an exact science. 
The medical examiner, in the final analy- 
sis, must depend on his own judgment 
and hope that it is correct. Sometimes, 
medical directors of different companies 
are in possession of different sets of 
facts, or they may interpret the same 
facts in a different manner, Dr. Bartlett 
stated. 

R. W. Hoyer, Columbus, O., general 
agent, conducted the round table on pro- 
gramming. 


Get Complete Picture _ 


“Before you can-program, you have to 
get a complete picture of a man’s situa- 
tion,” said D. D. Kelly, St. Louis general 
agent. “The surest way to achieve this 
is through what I call the 22 leading 
questions technique. I set down ques- 
tions pertaining to life policies with such 
trade expressions as judgment proof, 
common disaster, education fund, tax 
exemptions, policy loans, tax fund, guar- 
dian for minors and double taxation. 
Every prospect is going to be stumped 
on at least one question. If he knows 
all the other answers he cannot answer 
‘Have you provided an equal opportunity 
in life for each child?’ 

“We have prepared a set of answers 
to each question and have true life 
stories to go with some. Because *we 
have well-prepared answers, we have 
little difficulty convincing the prospect 
that we can be of service to him,” Mr. 
Kelly said. 


Program Small Buyer 


“Programming applies just as aptly to 
the man who is not a holder of a larger 
amount of life insurance as it does to 
the owner of a big estate,” said H. J. 
Sheirer, Boston. “Our job is to point 
out to this man the importance of con- 
tinuing income to his dependents and is 
handled on the two-interview plan. The 
first interview deals with the “introduc- 
tion of the idea and the gathering of 
information. The second interview 
shows the man what his present prop- 
erty will do, including his life insurance. 
Generally this interview reveals to him 
how inadequate his protection is and 
provides a good lead for securing more 
business.” 

“There is no stronger appeal to the 
young family man than the appeal to 


the emotions—and there is no better 
solution to his problem than a combina- 
tion of ordinary insurance with term 
protection for the years when his chil- 
dren are growing up,” said E. L. Sweed- 
ler, New York. 

“The option settlement provisions on 
a life insurance contract take all the 
guesswork out of the future for a widow 
and dependent children,” according to 
George Vinsonhaler of the agency de- 
partment. “Under option settlements 
the life company becomes more than a 
guardian or trustee of funds. Its re- 
sponsibility is much more than that of 
exercising reasonable care and judge- 
ment in providing income from invested 








money. The company is a debtor, owing 
the money held on deposit to one or 
more individuals, and therefore can and 
does guarantee interest and principal.” 





Williams in Kansas City 

Prof. J. P. Williams, director of the 
educational department of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, Philadel- 
phia, spoke at a meeting in Kansas City 
of C. L. U. graduates and those under- 
writers interested in C. L. U. work. 

Kansas City will have its tenth C. L, 
U. course this winter, given by O, J, 
Neibel, Penn Mutual, who has taught the 
course since it was introduced there. 
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Public Relations Is 
Vital N. F. C. Topic 


There is much interest, since the ac- 
tion of the National Fraternal Congress 
at its Detroit annual convention in au- 
thorizing formation of a committee to 
study an institutional public relations 
effort, in just what form the final rec- 
ommendation will take. The fraternals 
are rather sharply limited in the amount 


‘ they could spend for public relations. 


Some of them in their setup of premium 
rates and constitution and by-laws have 
no provision for such extraordinary ex- 
penditures as public relations. 

It is assumed, however, that any plan 
that would be adopted would parallel 
rather closely the activities of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. This probably 
would include publicity releases to daily 
newspapers and trade papers, as well as 
to the societies’ various house organs; a 
modest program over the radio and pos- 
sibly some movies such as have been 
prepared by the institute. 


Recall Effort of 20 Years Ago 


It is interesting to note that 20 years 
ago the A.O.U.W. of Kansas prepared 
a two-reel silent picture filmed in New- 
ton, Kan., by a small company of pro- 
fessional acters, supplemented by local 
talent, entitled “Certificate 4711.” This 
was a story of fraternal life insurance. 
The film was shown throughout Kansas 
in movie houses and lodge halls. It had 
a stimulating effect on the writing of 
new business. Only the expense in- 
volved in making the picture and exhib- 
iting, it prevented putting this public 
relations program on a permanent basis. 

Miss Frances D. Partridge, N.F.C. 
president and secretary Woman’s Bene- 
fit, Port Huron, Mich., is in process of 
naming the committee, which soon will 
be announced. This committee will can- 
vass the field and prepare recommenda- 
tions to submit to the executive com- 
mittee, 

There developed a strong sentiment 
at the Detroit convention for initiating 
a public relations program soon, and 
there seems every likelihood any reason- 
able proposal will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the congress. 





Royal League Leaders to 
Meet in Chicago Sept. 29 


The Fellowship Association of the 
Royal League, Chicago, will meet at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago Sept. 29. This 
will be the annual meeting and election. 
_ Fred A. Johnson, supreme vice-archon, 
1s president; W. F. Traub, archon, is 
rst vice-president; C. J. Del Vecchio, 
scribe, is vice-president; F. M. Graham, 
Chicago, is secretary, and J. F. Chmelik, 
hicago, treasurer. 

his association has charge of fra- 
ternal activities, including administration 
of the Royal League sanitarium at Black 
Mountain, N. C, the hospital bureau, 
Which administers relief to members 
needing hospitalization; the employment 
Service, and other beneficial work. Dr. 
J. Archer, superintendent of the sani- 
=— will report. The sanitarium has 
_ operated for 35 years, handling in 
that period a great many tuberculous 
Patients who were members of the so- 


ciety, and the hos it 2 
years, pital bureau about 25 


Heese Wisconsin Manager 


of H. Heese of Cambria, Ill., has 
appointed Wisconsin state manager 


or Woodmen of the World. 


a 





THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1893 
4 Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 
Bing West Miller 
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Insurance, Members 
Loss Is Reported 


Net loss of 40,321 adult and junior 
members and $39,319,599 insurance in 
force was reported by the committee 
on state of orders and statistics of the 
National Fraternal Congress at the an- 
nual convention in Detroit. This re- 
port showed 20,814 less adults, the adult 
insurance in force loss being $45,830,- 
542, and 19,507 juveniles, with, however, 
a gain of $6,510,943 insurance in force. 
These figures apply only to N. F. C. 
societies, the comparison being as of 
Dec. 31, 1937 and 1938. 

On Dec. 31, 1938, there were 4,780,- 
131 adult members and 813,415 juvenile 
members, adult insurance in force being 


$4,808,908,520 and juvenile insurance 
$358,567,602. 
There were, however, 39 societies 


which showed net gains in adult mem- 
bers last year, 27 which gained in juve- 
nile members and 28 which showed net 
combined gain. There were 33 which 
showed net gain in adult insurance in 
force, 38 which gained in juvenile in 
force and 30 which gained in combined 
business. 


New Business Figures 


The member societies last year wrote 
517,611 new members for $415,987,604 
insurance, made up of 375,245 adults for 
$357,414,859 insurance, and 142,366 ju- 
veniles for $58,572,745. 

The records of the last five years 
show a drop in new business from 634,- 
154 new members for $447,410,724 in 
1934, 

The average certificate, both in the 
adult and juvenile departments, has sub- 
stantially increased in amount. In 1934 
the average new certificates issued 
were: Adults, $910; juvenile, $326; 1935, 
$871 and $361, respectively; 1936, $890 
and $358; 1937, $876 and $376; 1938, 
$952 and $411. The average amount in 
force per member has been: 1934, adults 
$951; juvenile, $369; 1935, $942 Bnd 
$383, respectively; 1936, $965 and $396; 
1937, $959 and $419; 1938, $1,006 and 
$441. 


Paid Out Large Sum 


There was received from _ society 
members $129,696,004 in rate payments, 
to which the societies added $49,655,- 
805 interest and other income. Last 
year there was returned to members 
and beneficiaries 76 percent of the 
amount societies received from rate pay- 
ments. Benefits paid to members to- 
taled $98,640,606, of which $72,564,949 
was death claims, $211,189 double in- 
demnity, $3,940,112 disability, sick and 
accident benefits, $15,276,421 cash with- 
drawal values, $4,757,863 refund, $1,342,- 
088 relieving old age, homes and hos- 
pitals, and $547,981 other payments. 

No society reported last year a valua- 
tion ratio of less than 100 percent and 
the committee’s tabulation runs from 
that figure to 164.85 percent. Eugene 
H, Pakes, actuary Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, is committee chairman. 





Modern Woodmen Putting 
on Juvenile Campaign 


Modern Woodmen has initiated a na- 
tionwide campaign in September to in- 
crease junior membership, which has 
been showing consistent gains and now 
numbers about 25,000. Prizes are offered 
to district managers and field or local 
agents. Each district manager who 
produces $10,000 to $20,000 paid for new 
junior business will receive a $5 gasoline 
coupon book; and for $20,000 or more, a 
$10 book. In addition he will receive 
a leather zipper brief case for production 
of $20,000 or more.’ A leather billfold 
and key case will be given the high field 
or local agent in each territory for a 





minimum of $5,000. It is hoped to write 
$1,500,000 new junior business in the 
month. The society finds from study of 
its business in force that 80 percent of 
all juniors attaining age 16 transfer to 
the adult department. Concentration on 
junior business, therefore, in effect is 
recruiting the future adult business. 





Georgia Mid-Year Filings 
Are Extremely Sketchy 


A reader inquires about the figures 
that are being printed pertaining to the 
mid-year statements of insurance com- 
panies as filed in Georgia. This is the 
only state that requires a filing at mid- 
year that becomes a public record. New 
York calls for a brief quarterly report 
but these are not made public. The law 
requiring such filings was passed in 
Georgia in 1887, it is understood espe- 
cially for the purpose of creating some 
advertising business for the Georgia 
newspapers. The statements are filed 
with the governor, although all other in- 
surance matters and annual statements 
are filed with the insurance commis- 
sioner and comptroller general. 


Figures That Are Required 


The semi-annual statement blank con- 
tains just a few items and, as a matter 
of fact, the department does not require 
that all of these be completed. All that 
the department requires is a statement 
of capital stock paid in, total assets, to- 
tal liabilities, income during the first 
six months of the year and disburse- 
ments during the same period. Some of 
the companies fill out the other entries 
such as policy reserve and surplus of life 


companies, and surplus of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, but these statements 
are not demanded by the department. 
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Issue Retirement Policy for Agents 
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with a group of outstandingly success- 
ful agents. ; 

Following a brief general opening ses- 
sion, at which President J. R. Hardin 
extended greetings, the delegates divided 
into three groups. One of these, led by 
members of the agency staff, was for 
“Analagraphers,” agents using the com- 
pany’s patented device for showing a 
prospect his estate problems in graphic 
form. There was a section on estate 
creation, led by Paul W. Cook, general 
agent Chicago and one on estate distri- 
bution led by G. Gilson Terriberry, one 
of the leading producers of the New 
York agency. 

A special session on social security 
was added to the program in view of the 
fact that the new amendment makes so- 
cial security of new importance in life 





insurance selling. This was held by R. 
B. Thompson of the home office agency 
staff. He briefly reviewed the details 
of the old age, widows’ and orphans’ 
benefits and other sections of the act of 
interest to life insurance men. 

Mr. Thompson laid particular stress 
on the widows’ and orphans’ benefits, 
terming these “the family income” part 
of the amendments, which as he phrased 
it, has been “shoved up underneath” ex- 
isting life insurance. This situation, he 
pointed out, while vastly improving the 
life insurance situation of those under 
social security puts existing programs 
entirely out of whack and in need of re- 
vision. No matter how recently a man’s 
insurance has been looked over and pro- 
grammed, there is a valid, brand-new 
reason to say, “Mr. Prospect we have 
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got to look at it again,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son. The argument that “my insurance 
is all arranged,’ holds good no longer, 
he said, and this is one of the worst 
arguments that the salesman confronts. 


Many Not Covered 


Mr. Thompson mentioned particularly 
the need of covering the gap between 
the youngest child’s reaching age 18, 
when the social security income to its 
widowed mother would cease and .the 
mother’s age 65, when it would recom- 
mence. He also mentioned that many 
people are not covered, such as proprie- 
tors, contractors, farmers, and a number 
of other occupations, all of whom shoul: 
be more interested in providing their 
own social security through life insur- 
ance. 


Avoids the “Comedown” 


“This is the kernel of the nut, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Thompson. “How many 
times have we presented a case to a man 
and had to tell him he would need $40,- 
000 of life insurance to accomplish the 
job when the most he can afford to 
spend is about $100 a year, or enough to 
buy around $5,000? It is such a come- 
down that in the fellow’s mind it seems 
absolutely futile. The $5,000 may stretch 
the income a few years more but it will 
still leave his family high and dry in the 
middle of nowhere. Isn’t that a natural 
reaction on the part of prospects? 

“The social security act is going to 
help us. We are not going to get any 
more money but we will get it from peo- 
ple we wouldn’t have gotten it from 
otherwise. We can build right around 
the picture of social security. 


Timing Is Important 


“When should we mention social se- 
curity? In the first or ‘picture taking’ 
interview. When we ask a man about 
what assets he has—building and loan, 
real estate, money in the bank—we be- 
lieve it is necessary to ask him right 
away if he wants to count on social se- 
curity. Some may say that they are not 
confident of its future and that releases 
us from having to discuss it. But I don’t 
think we should ignore it. 

“If his answer is no, that he does not 
want to count on social security, and we 
find that he has a need for $25,000 and 
can only pay for $5,000, then we can 
tell him, ‘you said you didn’t want to 
count on social security but don’t you 
think you had better, under the circum- 
stances, use your social security?’ 

“T think we can develop a tremendous 
power in the close through the use of 
social security.” 

_All agents were given mimeographed 
literature explaining the application of 
social security and a card with the pro- 
visions of the act given in condensed 
form. 

“Analagraph” Section 

At the Analagraph session, members 
were given a booklet which has just 
been prepared by the company to ex- 
plain to prospects what the Analagraph 
can do in helping them solve their life 
insurance and_ retirement problems. 
There was considerable discussion as to 
whether this could profitably be used 
as an advance mailing piece. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that it was in- 
advisable to use it for this purpose and 
that the booklet could be better used as 
supplemental ammunition if needed in 
the approach. 

One point brought out in connection 
with the Analagraph device was the ab- 
solute necessity for knowing the stand- 
ard sales talk verbatim. The importance 
of this is greater rather than less when 
the salesman plans to do a considerable 
amount of adlibbing. R. F. Bierbaum of 
the Chicago (Parsons) agency, a former 
National Cash Register salesman, spoke 
on his successful use of the Analagraph. 
He said he sticks to the letter in the ap- 
proach, as conditions are more or less 
standard and from there he departs from 
the standard presentation only as much 
as is indicated by the individual circum- 
stances. ’ 

Since presentation by the Analagraph 
method involves a considerable amount 
of real work on the part of the agent, 





the importance of selecting prospects 
carefully, preferably through centers of 
influence, was emphasized. These pros- 
pects, it was said, should not only have 
the need for insurance but should be in 
a financial condition to purchase sub- 
stantial amounts of insurance. Some 
felt that no Analagraph work should be 
done on a man earning less than $350 a 
month but it was brought out that living 
costs vary so greatly that no definite 
amount of income can be set as a 
standard. 

There was general agreement that let- 
ters of introduction are very desirable 
and are much more effective than a card 
of introduction. 

The session was conducted by F. D, 


Haselton and B. C. Thurman of the 


agency department staff. 
Eight Estate Creation Angles 


In his session on estate creation, Mr. 
Cook stressed eight points: (1) Build- 
ing an approach that sells the inter- 
view; (2) organize the mind of the 
buyer to buy—get him thinking in terms 
of which you want him to think about 
his life problems and dreams; (3) pre- 
sent an interesting idea that involves a 
real problem thereby making him think; 
(4) put the problem in the prospect's 
lap; (5) let the prospect talk about his 
plan for solving the problem; (6) sell 
life insurance as the ideal solution; (7) 
motivate the prospect to act; (8) close 
on implied consent. 

Mr. Cook suggested making a pack- 
age sale as an entering wedge rather 
than trying the program sale at once, 
since the prospect presumably already 
has a program and the program ap- 
proach would mean having to fight down 
the existing program. The package sale 
might be a policy on the prospect’s wife 
or child. It gets the prospect’s confi- 
dence, he pointed out. He mentioned 
the value of selling a parent the idea of 
buying a policy for his son which would 
be paid up at age 65. He suggested ask- 
ing a man who is still paying ordinary 
life premiums if he did not wish that his 
insurance would be all paid up at age 65. 


Should Get Beneficiary Data 


Mr. Terriberry, in his session on es- 
tate distribution, emphasized the need of 
finding out in the approach everything 
possible about a man’s dependents, in- 
cluding information on their age, health, 
and financial situation. Then the agent 
should find out what kind of income- 
producing property the man has in his 
estate. Mr. Terriberry emphasized that 
this is done more easily, particularly at 
the beginning, by asking him what per- 
centage of his total income comes from, 
say, stocks, and then going on to the 
various other items. This does not call 
for immediate revealing of his exact 
financial status, although that informa- 
tion should eventually be forthcoming. 

In connection with bonds, for exam- 
ple, it is important to find out whether 
they are tax free or taxable. With real 
estate, the type of holdings is important. 
If he is relying on an interest in a busi- 
ness to produce income, it is essential 
to find out how many owners there are, 
whether the stock is listed or unlisted— 
which makes a great difference in its 
marketability—whether he is a silent 
partner in a close corporation and if so 
what he believes his business will pro- 
duce. Mr. Terriberry mentions that it 
occurs more frequently than might be 
thought that a man has business inter- 
ests of this type which are not generally 
known and he may be counting too 
heavily on them for income to his bene- 
ficiaries. 


Attitude on Insurance Vital 


It is important, he said, to find out 
not only the man’s insurance setun but 
his attitude toward insurance, as this 1s 
often the key to what the agent will run 
into when he comes back with his pro- 
posal. He said it is a good idea to have 
a list of estate shrinkage cases, particu- 
larly local ones, to show what can hap- 
pen to an estate, even though bankrupt 
estates are less common now than they 
were during the worst of the depression. 

P. L. Rohrer, Chicago criminologist 
and psychologist, spoke on the makeup 
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of successful - and unsuccessful life 
agents. He said that the qualities which 
determine an agent’s success or failure 
are the ability to live in a friendly world, 
that is to get along with people; a sense 
of humor, because of the pressure under 
which he must work; ability as a public 
speaker, imagination; and the character- 
istic of being run by his intelligence 
rather than his feelings. He said that 
all salesmen have these qualities to some 
extent and that a man’s success is due 
to the degree in which he has them 
rather than to their presence or absence. 


Panel Discussions Held 


There were two panel discussions, one 
on business insurance conducted by S. 
C. Barnes, New York agency; and an- 
other, “Smooth Sailing Over Rough 
Spots,” by the Los Angeles agency. An 
unusual feature was an interview with 
three outstanding producers—F. L. 
Brunkow, Minneapolis; G. M. Schoener, 
Muskegon, Mich., and R. S. Koehler, 
Pittsburgh. These men gave specific 
data on their incomes, production, in- 
come before entering the life insurance 
business and why they enjoyed being 
life insurance agents. 

The banquet Thursday evening marked 
the formal conclusion of the “naval bat- 
tle’ which has been raging between the 
general agencies divided into the red and 
blue navies. The blue fleet headed by 
“Admiral” F. D. Haselton won out over 
“Admiral” B. C. Thurman. There were 
appropriate speeches of surrender and 
acknowledgment. G. Franklin Ream 
was toastmaster. All three are members 
of the home office agency staff. Win- 
ners in the various contests were also 
announced. R. S. Wilson, Louisville, 
won the golf tournament and possession 
of the “Ohio Cup” for the ensuing year. 


Skits by Ohio Agencies 


Most of the final morning was taken 
up with two skits, one on disability, the 
other on life insurance as a good prop- 
erty, presented respectively by the Cleve- 
land agency and the Cincinnati agency. 
Before that there were interviews with a 
number of C. L. U.’s. There was an 
epilogue by Lester Einstein, supervisor 
New York; E. Hughes, general 
agent at Springfield, Mass.; and W. L. 
Murrell, general agent Los Angeles. 
They summed up the high points of the 
meeting. President Hardin made a brief 
speech of farewell. 
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cepted on any life including any exist- 
ing insurance where there is a prob- 
ability that the insured will proceed over- 
seas or become engaged in aviation. The 
tentative limit will be $5,000 and reas- 
surance will be obtained, if possible, for 
larger amounts. 

No extra will be required while the 
life insured is engaged in military or 
naval service in Canada and Newfound- 
land and their territorial waters, exclud- 
ing air service. The extra premiums 
chargeable for war service abroad will 
be $75 per $1,000 per annum under all 
plans of insurance except term, when 
the extra will be $100 per $1,000. The 
first of the extra premiums becomes due 
upon leaving Canada and is payable 
within 30 days after the date of depart- 
ure and annually thereafter. 


Extra Premiums Quotations 


No extra premiums are being quoted 
for service in the air forces or while en- 
gaged in any aviation training courses. 
Extras will be quoted for the ordinary 
civilian or commercial flying risks. 

The extra charged under the aviation 
clauses in existing policies issued on the 
lives of civilians will be $150 per $1,000 
per annum should the life insured en- 
gage in active service with the war air 
forces. 

All new group master policies will 
contain a war clause providing that the 
insured, ypon leaving the service of the 
employer to engage in active service, 
will not be continued as a member of 
the group but will be permitted to take 
out one of the regular life and endow- 
ment contracts at the attained age with 
the aviation and war restriction clauses 
as then issued at the date of engaging 
in active service. 


BRITISH ACTION 


TORONTO—British companies, as 
well as Canadian companies, writing life 
insurance in Great Britain have put 
special war clauses into effect there. J. 
R. Beveridge, actuary Manufacturers 
Life, stated that the war clause in ef- 
fect in Great Britain excludes death re- 
sulting from war. This applies to new 
business being issued and also applies 
to civilians as well as those in military 
service. 

“The companies over there are not 
endeavoring to cover risks by the means 
of extra premiums,” Mr. Beveridge 
stated. For the time being the above 
exclusion clause is being used, he added. 

Prior to the adoption of this exclusion 
clause the general practice of the Manu- 
facturers Life and other companies writ- 
ing life insurance in Great Britain was 
to take steps to “secure only the nor- 
mal volume of business which the com- 
panies more or less expected.” 

There was quite an increase in the 
demand for life insurance prior to Eng- 
land’s declaring war on Germany, and 
following the declaration the demand 
showed even a greater increase. 


Confederation Life’s Clause 


The Confederation Life is issuing the 
following war clause on policies in Great 
Britain. The clause reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding anything herein 
contained to the contrary, it is hereby 
declared that if the death of the life 
assured shall arise either directly or in- 
directly from any war (whether war be 
declared or not) the total sum payable 
under this policy shall be limited to the 
total amount of premiums actually paid 
hereunder (exclusive of any extra pre- 
miums) or to the surrender value of the 
policy whichever shall be greater, but 
shall not exceed in any case the sum 
assured stated herein and attaching 
bonuses, if any.” 
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V. R. Smith, general manager, stated 








that his company has been prepared for 
weeks and it was just a matter of noti- 
fying agencies that certain clauses were 
in effect. 


DO NOT APPLY IN U.S. 


Action of Canada in declaring war and 
of the Canadian life companies of im- 
posing a war restriction ¢lause on Ca- 
nadian policyholders was miscontrued in 
the United States to mean that all pol- 
icyholders of Canadian life companies 
similarly would have their policy bene- 
fits curtailed. According to the best ad- 
vices this is not the fact. The Cana- 
dian companies operating in the United 
States have no intention of imposing a 
war clause on their United States busi- 
ness since the United States is strictly 
neutral. 








Predict Gains in Business 
to Stimulate Production 
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annual premium or installment thereof 
as may be required by the company, 
and in like manner, while the insured 
shall continue so engaged, shall pay 
with each regular premium as it falls 
due, such extra annual premium or in- 
stalment thereof as may be required by 
the company. Within one year after 
the termination of the war the company 
will return such portion of the extra 
premiums as in its judgment will not be 
required to cover the extra hazard.” 

This clause was adopted for those 
under 45 years of age and a $37.50 extra 
annual premium per $1,000 was charged. 
The majority of companies restricted 
their limits to $2,000 to $2,500 on ages 
21 to 30. Before the end of 1917 some 
of the companies modified more drastic 
provisions imposed at the declaration of 
war. 


Big Canadian Business 


A large amount of new business was 
produced in Canada in recent weeks be- 
fore the 1939 war clauses went into 
effect. When the situation became crit- 
ical and the outlook for war serious, 
agents got busy and there was an ava- 
lanche of applications. Some U. S. 
companies operating in Canada received 
almost half as many applications as they 
had for the whole year of 1938, so ag- 
gressive were the agents. 

Life insurance men are high minded 
and many of them are reluctant about 
stressing the bargain appeal in relation 
to war. However, a number of agents 
in this country are using the “buy now” 
appeal with success, although action by 
U. S. companies on war clauses is not 















considered imminent. There is a cer- 
tain war hysteria which can be capi- 
talized upon. 

The desirability of such business can 
be questioned from a persistency stand- 
point. 

In an article in the Sept. 27, 1917, 
issue of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
heavy lapses were reported on business 
that was written by companies that were 
slow to adopt war clauses. “Great vol- 
umes were written in various training 
camps and among members of state 
militia companies. Much, however, was 
sold on the quarterly basis and second 
premiums which have been falling due 
the past month are not being paid by 
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these soldier policyholders. The public 
tends to feel that the war risk insurance 
bill is sure to pass Congress and the 
government insurance even though it be 
on a one year term plan is a better buy 
than company insurance on a perma- 
nent form of contract. An agent who 
specialized on reserve officers for some 
weeks reports a lapsation of 40 percent 
despite the fact that the federal war 
risk bill is not yet passed, in spite of the 
fact that a portion of it was written on 
the semi-annual and annual basis.” 
Other statements at the time indicated 
the same trend. 


Less Possibilities Seen 


The possibilities of capitalizing on the 
war exclusion clauses were better in 
1917 than now as it appears likely that 
the government will revive its war risk 
insurance plan in case the U. S. enters 
the present war. 

Although the United States declared 
war in April, 1917, it was not until late 
in July that the plan for the war yov- 
ernment risk insurance was formulated. 
Many life insurance men assisted in the 
original draft and were whole heartedly 
in favor of the measure. Originally the 
companies had offered to provide the in- 
surance at cost with a guarantee of loss 
by the government. However, they were 
not averse to the government establish- 
ing its own program. There was some 
objection to the $10,000 limit, which was 
considered rather high. After the 
original plan was drafted, the provision 
for converting the renewable term in- 
surance after the war without medical 
examination to another form (ordinary 
or endowment) was adopted. This was 
strenuously opposed by life insurance 
ay and many predicted dire results for 
the business if the provision went 
through. Many of the leaders in the 
business voiced the opinion that the plan 
would seriously injure the. business. 
However, in October the bill passed and 
was enacted. During the uncertainty 
regarding, the .bill’s passage much life 
insurance was sold. 

The monthly rates on war risk insur- 
ance which went into effect in 1917 were 
not open to competition: 


MONTHLY RATES ON WAR RISK 


Age $1,000 $5,000 $10,000 
BL. belies ccccseces $0.65 3.25 $6.50 
BD sesccbivecccccs . 3.30 6.60 
BO 200555 «0 ace -60 3.45 6.90 
40 ...... eacceecs er > | 4.05 8.10 
coke Suleied ako -°1.14 5.70 11.40 


Concern Over Sales 


Some concern was felt over the pros- 
pects for life insurance sales in 1917. It 
was estimated that the 4,000,000 men 
called to military service represented 
about 25 percent of the ordinary insur- 
ance sold each year. Those called to 
war service also depleted the ranks of 
the agents, which in turn was expectea 
to reduce the volume of new business. 
However, actual experience showed that 
the new business written in 1916 was 
$2,909,538,000, while in 1917 this in- 
creased to $3,382,000,000 and in 1918 to 
$3,611,000,000 and in 1919 to $5,844,- 
000,000. These gains were made despite 
the sale of billions of liberty bonds and 
war savings stamps. 


Reaction From Field 


In 1917 a state manager of a life com- 
pany commented on the sales situation. 
“Inasmuch as the fact of death is a 
common subject of conversation, it 
makes the need of protection more 
keenly felt,” he said. “Preparedness in 
the home as well as in the nation is a 
requirement which no longer falls on 
deaf ears. The purchasing value of the 
dollar has fallen 50 percent which means 
that twice as much life insurance is 
needed. Advances in wages makes life 
insurance premiums look smaller. In- 


creasing prosperity for the life agent 
who employs his time earnestly and dili- 
gently has a future unequaled and un- 
measured by the past.” 

In commenting upon the present war 
situation another life manager expressed 
The 


much the same vein of thought. 








crisis has had a sobering influence on 
people in general and they are giving 
more serious consideration to _life’s 
fundamentals and their responsibilities, 
he said. When this attitude prevails life 
insurance meets a favorable reception. 

It is expected the companies will 
shortly issue a war clause to be in- 
cluded on insurance on lives of unnat- 
uralized citizens of belligerent nations. 

A report from England says that the 
six months conscripts now being re- 
cruited have had a moratorium declared 
on their life insurance premiums. Even 
if the report is authentic, it appears un- 
likely that such action would be ever 
contemplated in this country as the U. 
S. treated its soldiers much more liber- 
ally than England on insurance benefits 
in the world war. 


ASK WAR RIDER 


HARTFORD—The Connecticut de- 
partment has been asked by an out-of- 
state life company for approval of a war- 
rider to limit liability in event of death 
due directly or indirectly to the war, 
suffered while the policyholder was on 
alien soil. 

The rider, which the department is 
expected to approve, provides that lia- 
bility shall be limited to the aggregate 
premiums paid with customary adjust- 
ments if the policyholder suffers death 
outside the United States, such death 
having been directly or indirectly the 
result of war or insurrection, whether 
the assured was engaged in military 
service or not. 

“The provision in the clause in this 
policy, entitled ‘incontestability’,” says 
the proposed rider, “that the policy shall 
be incontestable after two years from its 
date of issuance, shall not apply to this 
provision excluding the risk of death as 
a result of military or naval service.” 








Two life companies have notified Com- 
mission Harrison of Arkansas that they 


contemplate inserting a war clause in 
their contract in the near future. 


CHICAGO STATEMENT 


- No matter whether the United States 

is dragged into future wars, life insur- 
ance policies in force include the risk 
of war, stated L. Mortimer Buckley, 
Provident Mutual Life, president Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 

“If claims were to be made for death 
in war time on policies in force today, 
they would be paid in the normal rou- 
tine, as, say, if death had occurred from 
pneumonia,” said Mr. Buckley. 

Going back to the attitude of life in- 
surance companies at the outbreak of 
the World War, Mr. Buckley recalled 
that they experimentally tried limiting 
the liability in various ways. “At one 
time,” he said, “some companies inserted 
a clause in their policies limiting the 
liability, while others provided for pay- 
ment of an extra premium. Experience 
showed these war clauses were unneces- 
sary, and companies refunded such extra 
premiums that had been. collected and 
policy provisions were expanded so 
death claims were paid in full.”’ These 
expanded provisions, declared Mr. Buck- 
ley, remain in force today. 








C. F. Williams, president of Western 
& Southern Life, was feted at a testi- 
monial dinner given in his honor by the 
Cincinnati Cuvier Press Club. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been a member of the club for 
many years and the dinner was planned 
by its entertainment committee in ap- 
preciation for the work of a Cincinnati 
Museum of Natural History expedition 
Mr. Williams made possible to film 
Florida bird life. The film was shown 
at the dinner. A short time ago Mr. 
Williams also made it possible for the 
club to entertain 2,700 underprivileged 
children at Coney Island amusement 
park. 











Chimes from Memorial 
Will Rogers Shrine 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


writers present, they being J. Stanley 
Edwards, general agent Denver; L. O. 
Schriver, general agent Peoria, Ill., and 
Vice-president S. T. Whatley. Mr. 
Whatley served as president when he 
was Chicago general agent. 

The general agents held a_ session 
Labor Day, devoting the time chiefly to 





plans suggested for recruiting and 
training agents. It was a round table 
discussion. 


The two main women agents who at- 
tend the regionnaire convention are 
Emma Beal of Galveston, Tex., and Eva 
H. Lancaster, Marshall, Tex. 


The Broadmoor has one rather de- 
lightful custom, having a jar of ginger 
snaps on the bedside table. 

Vice-president Whatley arranges to 
have two or more of the casualty di- 
vision officials attend the regionnaire 
conventions. The Aetna Life affiliated 
companies are well coordinated and he 
desires the. physical presence of these 
officials to demonstrate the fact. 


Attendance prizes at the first session 
were awarded to G. B. Black, New 
Orleans; W. H. Luty, Oklahoma City; 
R. N. Howes, Clinton, Ia.; Axel M. Holm- 
gren, Duluth, and M. M. Thompson, Des 
Moines. At the second session those 
receiving awards were L. A. Doolittle, 
Chicago; A. W. Billstrand, Chicago; 
M. H. Davis, Jr. of Houston; E. L. 
Thompson, New Orleans, and H. V. Mul- 
len, Los Angeles. At the last session 
the winners were K. E. Warden, Kansas 
City; H. F. Berry, Omaha; A. G. Franz, 
Chicago; E. A. Dorfner of Minneapolis, 
and R. L. Graham, Los Angeles: 

E. H. Snow, field supervisor at the 
head office, presented in a very able 
way the new Social Security amend- 
ments and showed how life insurance 
fits in nicely with the scheme. He got 
his early life insurance experience in 
the Chicago agency when Vice-presi- 
dent Whatley was general agent. Mr. 
Snow was formerly an inspector for the 
Retail Credit Company. He went with 
the Aetna Life in 1931, later was made 
agency assistant and then field super- 
visor. 

Three field men presided as chairmen 
at the business sessions. L. P. Sabin of 
Portland, Ore., was .chairman at _ the 
opening session; Rudolph LeBoy of Chi- 
cago, the second, and A. E. Flamer of 
San Francisco, the final session. 


H. Cochran Rischer of Washington, 
D. C., attended the Colorado Springs 
convention. He had been at a frater- 
nity conclave in Glacier National Park 
and was on his way home. 

Lee Cathey of the Birmingham agency 
at Florence, Ala., went to Pike’s Peak 
with General Agent J. W. Holmes and 
the former secured an application on 
the very top from a ranger. ’ 

Wives of home office people present 
were Mrs. Whatley, Mrs. Hiatt, Mrs. 
Snow, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Babcock, and 
Mrs. Waters, the latter being the wife 
of Vice-president Murray Waters, who 
has charge of the mortgage loan de- 
partment. 

Secretary L. K. Babcock of the cas- 
ualty division proved that he was a real 
orator and a most impressive speaker. 
He has the gift of taking advantage of 
all spontaneous incidents and using 
them as he goes along. 

Miss Emma Beal of Galveston, 11 year 
regionnaire, has qualified for every re- 
gional conference. 

F. B. Falkstein of San Antonio, who 
was the second man in the Aetna Life 
organization to qualify for next year’s 
convention, followed only M. A. Loewen- 
berg of the Luther office of New York 
City, who was the first. 

E. M. Reed, the new agency assistant, 
was taking pictures for the “Life Aetna- 
izer,” of which he was editor for three 
years. He was formerly group instruc- 
tor. 

Superintendent of Agents A. H. Hiatt 
and Field Supervisor E. H. Snow both 
are products of the Chicago agency un- 
der the tutelage of Vice-president 
Whatley when he was general agent 
there. Mr. Snow is head of the agency 
school. Mr. Reed is an instructor in 
the agency school. 

When Associate Counsel D. P. Cava- 
naugh appeared he was referrel to as 
“formerly an official of the Aetna. Life.” 
It was explained that President Brain- 
ard had ruled that anyone who shot 
below 80 on the golf course automatic- 









ally had resigned from the Aetna Life, 
Mr. Cavanaugh went around the course 
in a 79. 

The three veteran general agents 
present were J. S. Edwards of Denver, 
D. M, Skinner of Kansas City, and A. E, 
Mielenz, Milwaukee. Mr. Mielenz is 
rounding out 49 years of service with 
the company. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Edwards of Denver 
were hosts to a large number of those 
who had been at the Colorado Springs 
convention at Denver, giving a tour 
around the city, seeing its main feat- 
ures and visiting the U. S. Mint. 


One of the interesting features clos- 
ing the opening session was a stunt put 
on by Superintendent of Agents A. H, 
Hiatt and Agency Assistnat E. M. Reed. 
Both wore college caps and Mr. Hiatt 
was “Professor” Hiatt and Mr. Reed was 
“Dr.” Reed. There were called to the 
platform 10 people, five on each side, 
to whom questions were asked. On one 
side was Sam Goldberg, Jr., St. Paul; 
P. L. Scholem, Little Rock, Paul Gram, 
Visalia, Cal.; I. B. Chubb, Baxter 
Springs, Kan., and A. G. Bowman, Los 
Angeles. On the other side were A. L. 
Rust, Indianapolis; V. J. Kreabiel, Los 
Angeles; E. H. Robinson, San _ Fran- 
cisco; F. P. Law, Long Beach, Cal., and 
M. H. Davis, Houston. The question that 
puzzled all was, ‘“‘Why did the founders 
of the Aetna Life select its name?” 
Professor Hiatt was not able to answer 
it nor was anyone else in the audience. 
However, it bobbed up serenely every 
once in a while during the convention 
afterwards. $ 

There was an informal reception on 
Tuesday evening in the Palm Court 
given by the general agents and the 
presidential reception took place prior 
to the banquet Thursday evening. 


A real toastmaster was R. N. Howes, 
mayor of Clinton, Ia., a member of the 
Des Moines agency, who presided with 
great eclat and sprightliness, poking 
fun all the time at President Brainard 
and also bringing in other dignitaries. 

Insurance Commissioner L. J. Kava- 
naugh of Colorado was present at the 
last session and introduced by General 
Agent J. S. Edwards of Denver. The 
commissioner said that in spite of an 
attempt of a fourth rate politician to 
discredit the insurance department on 
what it did before 1937, it was sound 
and healthy. Commissioner Kavanaugh 
was one of the honor guests at the 
banquet. 


There was a sightseeing trip Thurs- 
day afternoon 65 miles over Woodland 
Park, Ute Pass Canyon, the Garden of 
the Gods and other famous points of 
interest. Those who did not.go on the 
trip participated in the golf. tourna- 
ment. 

At the opening session, F. E. Breisch, 
manager of the Denver casualty office, 
presented President Brainard*on behalf 
of General Agent J. S. Edwards and 
himself, a beautiful Colorado blue spruce 
tree, which will be sent to Hartford and 
planted on the home office grounds. 


M. L. Collins, Colorado Springs 
“Aetna-izer,” was present at the various 
sessions. 


Assistant Secretary Logan Bidle from 
the home office was present, carrying his 
new laurels with due decorum. He had 
just been elected secretary of the acci- 
dent department. He was receiving con- 
gratulations on all sides. 


A-general favorite at Aetna Life con- 
ventions is N. M. DeNezzo, field super- 
visor, who has charge of all the details 
of arranging for the meeting and seeing 
that the machinery runs smoothly. He 
is everywhere, looking after the welfare 
of those present. When Vice-president 
Whatley introduced the home office dele- 
gation and “Nick’s” name was men- 
tioned, there were loud cheers. 

The youngest general agent present 
in point of service was L. A. LeLaurin 
of Louisville, a brother, by the way, of 
General Agent F. E. LeLaurin at New 
Orleans. Both are graduates of the 
Campbell agency at Little Rock. 

General Agent M. L. (Bromo) Seltzer, 
Des. Moines general agent, attracted 
wide attention by his colorful cowboy 
suit. Tall and splendid looking, he be- 
came the cynosure of all eyes. 

P. A. Dworsky of Minneapolis could 
be seen fishing in the lake every morn- 
ing about 5 o’clock. He was the most 
enthusiastic Waltonian in the crowd. 

Oscar Sund of Seattle and N. C. Fink, 
Topeka, tied for low gross with 72 in the 
golf tournament. The low net was won 
by Mervin Hess, Milwaukee, followed by 
Lonnie Langston of El Paso, Tex. H. B. 
Fink of Topeka won the blind bogey 
trophy. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 
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READY FOR “FALL”? 


Oslico men are equipped with:— 


Participating 
Non-Participating 
Juvenile 
Sub-Standard 
Accident and Health 
Hospitalization 


Equip yourself with a complete 
line of ‘‘Fall Styles’’ 


Write 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














“To Keep 
QUALITY, SERVICE and 
SAFETY, FIRST’’ 


has been the constant 
aim and practice of the Indianapolis Life 
Insurance Company through its more than a 
third of a century of progress. 
QUALITY—business from quality field under- 
writers, quality assets, a quality Home Office 
personnel. : 
SERVICE—to policyholders and representatives 
that is complete, prompt, efficient. 

















and 
SAFETY, FIRST in all things. 


The Company's strong financial position and 
its growth to the largest company organized 
as a Legal Reserve, Mutual Company since 
1905 attest the wisdom of this course. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Over $109,300,000.00 of Insurance in Force 
Agency opportunities in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, lowa, California and Minnesota. 


EDWARD B. RAUB, President A. H. KAHLER, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
and Supt. of Agents 
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LIFE VIEWS IN THE NEWS 
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At an executive committee meeting in New York final plans were made for 
advertising the Annual Message of Life Insurance, week of Oct. 23. Left to right, 
C. V. Pickering, Aetna Life; Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman of 
publicity committee; Roger B. Hull, National Association of Life Underwriters; Cyrus 
T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual; D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual; George Chace, Pruden- 
tial; Joseph C. Behan, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman of executive committee; 
Fred Fisher, Lincoln National. 


This is a crack ground hockey team of Hong Kong that is captained by: 
G. E. R. Divett, branch manager in Hong Kong for West Coast Life. He has 
been captain of the team for the past five years. Every member of the team 
is insured with West Coast Life. Mr. Divett is seated in the center of the group. 


This 125 pound silver 
king tarpon was caught 
by L. N. Webb, vice- 
president Provident Life 
& Accident, in the Gulf 
of Mexico with the as- 
sistance of W. C. Cartin- 
hour, vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Webb is 
shown with his catch 
which he landed after a 
hard tussle. 


James Lee Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual Life, spoke at a joint dinner 
meeting of the two Los Angeles agencies. At the head table are (left to right): 
A. J. Gillette, supervisor Northington agency: S. S. Northington, general agent: 
President Loomis; H. M. Holderness, superintendent Pacific Coast agencies; Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr.. general agent; George E. Brady, supervisor Prouty agency. 





A great many non-insurance or- 
ganizations are cooperating with the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in its campaign for the 
1940 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The 
Chamber of Commerce is sending a Herewith are pictured three men who are involved in recent changes of Manufacturers Life of Canada. At 
delegation to St. Louis and the Phila- the left is shown J. W. Jermyn, who is retiring as Los Angeles manager on pension, after serving in that position 
delphia hospitality committee is send- 10 years. In the center is G. N. Quigley, Jr., the new Los Angeles manager, who since 1937 has been manager 1n 

3 ing its famous “Miss Hospitality” to Honolulu for Manufacturers Life. At the right is John Westwood, who takes Mr. Quigley’s position in Hawaii. Mr. 
iti. work for the 1940 convention. Westwood has represented Northwestern Mutual.in Los Angeles_for the past 31/2 years. ee 





